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dent’s proposal to distribute the Treasury 

surplus by rebates to income-tax payers met 

a quick death in the House. The Ways and Means 

Committee would have none of it, the Republican 

members voting solidly to ap- 

ply the surplus to the national 

debt, thereby reducing the an- 

nual interest charge by some 

$15,000,000. This seems a more 

conservative program than that 

of permanent debt reduction 

fathered by Mr. Garner and 

presumably indorsed by the 

other Democrats. Even Mr. 

Mellon, who was_ badgered 

into giving the President’s suggestion lukewarm 

support, now waxes enthusiastic over the Republi- 
can plan to use the surplus in debt reduction. 

Such speedy burial of the one important specific 
Presidential recommendation to this session of 
Congress must come as a surprise to that section of 
the public which still looks upon the President as a 
power at Washington. The truth is that Mr. Cool- 
idge has never impressed Congress greatly, although 


\ THE INDEPENDENT anticipated, the Presi- 


that body followed along when the Presidential 
program was sound, as it usually has been in public 
finance. But when the President slipped in this 
matter of rebating, the Republican members of the 
Ways and Means Committee promptly discarded 
even the semblance of respect for his leadership, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, no doubt greatly 
relieved in mind, cheers their rebellious action to 
the echo. 

Thus another fringe is clipped from the vague 
edges of the Coolidge myth. The “strong, silent man 
of the White House” has no friend in Washington 
save the faithful but unofficial.Mr. Stearns, and 
lacks the political strength to jam a pet project 
through an overwhelmingly Republican House. 
This in itself is relatively unimportant, because a 
goodly amount of partisan politics is no doubt inter- 
mixed with the Committee’s wholesome repudiation 
of an unfair distribution of public funds. The major 
point is that a large gash now appears in the Presi- 
dent’s economic armor, which has been air-tight 
until this time. The country has seen the President 
worsted, and rightly so, in a contest over finance — a 
field in which he seemed altogether competent. The 
question arises, whether his prior competence was 
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really his own or merely that of his advisers. A close 
reading of the documents and interviews on the re- 
bate incident inclines us toward the latter view. 


Quietus for Quackery 
i dispensing of patent medicines which 


advertise themselves as cures for one or another 
of mankind’s more serious ills is to become the 
center of an attack by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. This government body, which has confined 
itself in the past very largely to keeping a watchful 
eye upon dangerous encroachments of big business 
on the freedom of trade, expects soon to begin active 
warfare upon newspapers and magazines which 
open their columns to advertisements of fake cures. 

W. E. Humphreys, a member of the Commission, 
is responsible for the statement that $500,000,000 
is expended yearly by gullible Americans for patent 
cure-alls. The Commission, he states, has already 
taken steps toward ridding the land of parasitic 
vendors of these fakes, but has accomplished 
“comparatively little.” Now, however, the job is to 
be attacked from the other end — by instituting 
suits against one or more of the periodicals which 
advertise the medicines, and by making the game 
too dangerous for them bring home to all advertis- 
ing mediums that displays of patent medicines, 
which pretend to cure diseases generally reckoned 
incurable, or curable only after long treatment, are 
not healthy items to include in their columns. 

Last summer, THE INDEPENDENT published a 
series of articles by Dr. Joseph M. Garland, associate 
editor of the Boston’ Medical and Surgical Fournal, 
in which many of these quack medicines were ex- 
posed. We heartily indorsed the statements of Dr. 
Garland, just as we extend encouragement to the 
Federal Trade Commission in its war against an 
evil which should be wiped out. Government legisla- 
tion requiring scrutiny of medicines and forbidding 
the sale of drugs except upon a doctor’s prescription 
has gone far toward remedying what was an in- 
tolerable condition twenty years ago. But though 
many of the harmful medicines have been forced 
out, others just as deleterious in their implications 
remain — medicines which, through claiming to 
effect cures, lull their users into a state of placidity 
until too late to check the course of the malady 
- from which they are suffering. In halting the 
sale of such fakes, the Commission has an oppor- 
tunity to perform a great service to the nation. 


Sarah Lawrence College 


N recent times the educational world of America 
has presented this strange spectacle — heavy 
endowments pouring in upon established institutions 
while few new institutions were being founded. 
Yet all this time the conviction has been growing 


that there are limits to the success of mass education 
in huge collegiate groupings, and many of the 
recipients of wealth have actually been limiting 
their enrollments as their endowments increased. 
Side by side with this reliance upon the established 
institutions there has come into being equal reliance 
upon the methods commonly used in them. In a 
word, American education has been getting static. 

This gives to the founding of Sarah Lawrence 
College at Bronxville, New York, a significance 
which far outruns its size and funds. Its initial 
endowment is only $1,250,000; small, indeed, beside 
the gifts of a Baker or Rockefeller, and its student 
body probably will not exceed 500 for some years to 
come. But the mere fact that anyone had the nerve 
to found on a small budget a new college, with 
extremely novel features, indicates that the educa- 
tional impasse has been broken down at last. Here- 
after, more rich men and women will be inclined to 
venture creating colleges instead of merely adding 
to the numbers and equipment of those already 
overgrown in size and cumbered with tradition. 

One novelty, which has much to recommend it, 
appears in the prospectus. Sarah Lawrence will be a 
junior college for women, giving only a two-year 
course. For lack of a substitute program, many a 
girl is thrust against her inclination into a four-year 
course, the very length of which may delay her 
marriage unduly. College records are conclusive 
evidence that college women tend to marry late 
and have few children; if the less intellectual among 
them can get a taste of college life and its associations 
in a shorter period, the ends of nature and learning 
will both be better served. There is room in America 
for many junior colleges for women, bridging the 
trying years between preparatory school and the 
finding of one’s life work, whether in the home or 
out of it. 

Of all the great social tasks, education is the one 
which can least afford to be standardized and for- 
malized. Innovation is the lifeblood of pedagogy. 
It is refreshing to behold the beginning of this 
institution, so frankly an experiment, at Bronxville, 
because America needs, and ever will need, tew 
bottles into which to pour the wine of youth. 


Stepping on the Gas 
bea Senate has returned to the Foreign Rela- 


tions Committee the Geneva Protocol which 
prohibited the use of poison gas in warfare. This 
action merely postpones definite action on the 
treaty, but it also indicates that the stiff opposition 
called forth by this proposal has shaken the confi- 
dence of its backers. The chemical companies are 
naturally strong protestants against it; the Ameri- 
can Legion 1s definitely opposed to it, although 
General Pershing has approved it and denounced 
chemical warfare as barbarous. In so doing, he 
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seems to have spoken more as a worthy Elk than 
as a general in the Army. There is really no valid 
argument against the use of poison gas in warfare. 
As a weapon it is infinitely more humane than any 
form of high explosive, machine gun, or rifle. It 
does not, it is true, distinguish between civilian 
and soldier, but neither does “villainous saltpetre.” 
It is a vile and dreadful thing, but war is a vile and 
dreadful thing, and gas is no better and no worse 
than the war of which it is a part. 

Somehow, this Protocol never rang quite true. 
There has always been a flavor of unreality and 
pretension about outlawing a weapon which every- 
one knows will be used as long as it is effective. 
Indeed, Secretary Kellogg, a strong adherent of the 
measure, frankly admits that in no case should the 
United States relax its preparations for chemical 
warfare, both offensive and defensive. In a recent 
letter to Mr. Charles L. Parsons, the secretary of 
the American Chemical Society, he stated: 


All governments recognize that it is incumbent 
upon them to be fully prepared as regards chemical 
warfare and especially as regards defense against 
it, irrespective of any partial or general international 
agreements looking to the prohibition of the actual 
use of such warfare. The purpose of all international 
efforts that have been made to control this weapon 
is, according to my understanding, to prohibit its 
use. I have never seen any proposal seriously advanced 
by any government to provide that national prepa- 
ration for the use of and for defense against chemical 
warfare, if such warfare should be used by an enemy 
contrary to treaty engagements, should be abolished 
or curtailed in the slightest. 


If this means anything at all, it means: we prom- 
ise not to use gas, but we shall prepare to be ready 
to use it if the other fellow uses it first. It is more 
than likely that anyone depraved enough to wage 
war on this country — the well-known conscience 
and moral guide of the world — would be de- 
praved enough to use poison gas. This depravity 
is so logical and axiomatic that it would probably 
be merciful on our part to use it first ourselves. But 
if we are going to be so well heeled with gas maté- 
riel, why sign a promise not to use it? 


Serpents in a Babbitt Paradise 


‘1 legend of American business success, like all 
4 legends, is too much romanticized. From the 
conspicuous success of a few corporations, general- 
ization has painted the whole business scene in the 
United States as a sort of Babbitt’s paradise. The 
facts themselves, as contained in the summary of 
1924 corporation income-tax figures just made 
public, disclose a different picture: but 56.6 per cent 
of American corporations made a profit in 1924, as 
against 65 per cent in 1920 and 58 per cent in 1923. 

Certain whole lines of business leaned over upon 


the debit side of the ledger, among them agriculture, 
mining, shipbuilding, ocean transportation, private 
banks, cotton goods, shirts and collars, gloves, 
trunks and valises, celluloid, butter substitutes, and 
fertilizers. The banking-finance-insurance group 
registered almost $500,000,000 in losses, close to 
half as much as the entire manufacturing field lost. 
To sum up, 181,032 firms failed to show a profit, 
nearly half of all American business corporations. 

Yet there is still a comfortable margin of profit: 
$7,500,000,000 as against losses of $2,250,000,000. 
The interesting consideration here, however, is that 
a comparatively few concerns were responsible for 
the major portion of this profit. Four per cent of the 


-total number of corporations — 162 firms — made 


29.1 per cent; 21 per cent of the total number of 
corporations made 6g9 per cent of the profits. Public 
utilities showed the highest average of profit — 14.1 
per cent. 

The general position of American business in 
contrast with 1920 is minus 8.7 per cent, measured 
by excess of income over loss. Profits seem to be 
narrowing, and the number of unsuccessful corpora- 
tions increasing more rapidly than the successful 
ones. All of which indicates, instead of all-embrac- 


" ing prosperity, that struggles, tightened margins, 


and hazards still exist which make American 
business a subject worthy of further study and 
self-examination. 


Mr. Ford and the Jews 


ENRY FORD, in his reply to Nathan Straus 

on the “Jewish question,” says, through the 
Dearborn Independent: “The international Jew is 
the most closely organized racial entity in the world, 
with an espionage system that covers every village 
and larger center in the country.” This sentence 
contains three errors, two major, one minor, and 
by them Mr. Ford strengthens his own theory that 
“history is bunk.” There is, in the first place, no 
such person as the international Jew. He is not and 
does not pretend to be even national, because, he 
has no country of his own and no government. 
The Zionist movement is still a theory and a prac- 
tical uncertainty. A man without a nation cannot 
become, with others of similar lack of state, an 
internationalist. But Mr. Ford attempts to make 
the Jew such a person by his second erroneous 
statement about close organization. 

On the assumption that the factor of race entity 
is very powerful, which is true, it is concluded by 
Mr. Ford that the Jews have deliberately and suc- 
cessfully organized themselves all over. the earth, 
which is not true. The reason is simple. While they 
have for their basic dogma the purity and superi- 
ority of their race stock, they build on that common 
foundation the most intense individualistic working 
theory of any people in the world. They have 
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scattered everywhere, primarily as individuals; and 
even among themselves, when in groups, there 
is far less solidarity for achievement than mcst 
people believe. For charity and defense against the 
harshness of an unfriendly world they will give their 
all to their own people, but in the other half of their 
lives — their ambitions, their accomplishments — 
they march alone. In this latter fact they have in 
common the indomitable faith and will to be self- 
reliant and to overcome. They simply do whatever 
everybody else does who amounts to anything. If it 
happens that in banking or any other commercial 
operation they work together, it is due to common 
interest in business and not to racial collusion to 
rule the universe and all the people in it. 


It is absurd to regard the Jew either as a super- 


natural being with laws of his own or as a sinister 
genius whose devices run through a world-wide 
“system of espionage.” He is a human being of like 
nature with the rest of mankind, and with some 
marked distinctive traits. This third charge of Mr. 
Ford’s is preposterous. It is still true that as a 
philosopher he makes the most numerous little 
automobile on the market. 


In Praise of Fraternities 


OUR out of five readers must have found a 

morsel of campus humor in the eloquent state- 
ment of Dean Floyd Field of the Georgia School of 
Technology that “the fraternity is the only hope 
of the college student.” If the dean is right, and 
we think he is, at least, partially so, we shall have 
to reverse the belief that is held by nearly everybody 
except fraternity men themselves: that the Greek 
letter societies are bunches of Babbitts’ sons whose 
sins run from snobbery to debauchery; who are, 
in sooth, the epitome of academic evil, beside whom 
the nonfraternity man stands in the pristine purity 
of the fabled Sunday-school boy. 

It is now one hundred years since the fraternity 
system began. That is a reasonable testing period. 
Each of the older societies is stronger, richer, better 
housed, and more of an ally of the institutions in 
which it has its chapters than it was ten years ago. 
The codperation between academic authorities 
and fraternity overseers is an established factor 
today that no one values more highly than college 
. administrators. It is true that the intimate, home- 
like life of a chapter tends to distract from study, 
but it is doubtful if this defect is greater within than 
it is outside fraternities. In most respects, in fact, 
the fraternity reflects the life of the student body 
as a whole. Every effort is made to maintain decent 
scholastic and moral standards. 

Another change is the democratization of the 
fraternity idea. There has been a great increase in. 
the number of chapters of the established fraterni- 
ties since the war, and many new organizations have 


arisen. One fraternity president has said that every 
young man and woman in college ought to be a 
member. That is, as Dean Field says, students must 
live in groups. They cannot spread themselves over 
the whole community. Education is one half ac- 
quirement of knowledge, and one half harmonious 
living relations. The fraternity supplies that which 
the classroom cannot give, and thus complements a 
man’s intellectual training and makes him fit for 
life and usefulness. If that were not true, men in later 
years would not say almost without exception that 
the fraternity was the best part of their student life. 
Among college graduates of distinction it is prob- 
able that four out of five are Greek letter men. 


A New Menace P 


it a concern prevails throughout 
southern California, writes our Pacific Coast 
correspondent, over the recent success of certain 
mail bandits in Minnesota in robbing a mail clerk 
in broad daylight with complete immunity, owing 
to the fact that their action was supposed by by- 
standers to be the “shooting of a movie scene.” It 
appears that the mail clerk was carrying registered 
mail from the Duluth, Mesaba and Northern Rail- 
road Station in Hibbing, Minnesota, to the post 
office, a distance of two blocks, when an automobile 
drew up by the curb. Two men immediately sprang 
out and seized him as he passed. The mail clerk 
struggled violently and did not abandon resistance 
until one of the bandits thrust a gun into his side, 
forcing him into the car which quickly drove away. 

Meanwhile, a group of workmen leaned on their 
picks and shovels and interestedly watched the 
proceedings. Shortly afterwards one of these men 
told a tire-shop employee of the realistic movie 
scene they had witnessed, and entered into a specu- 
lation as to the picture in which it was destined to 
appear. The tire shop employee’s suspicions were 
aroused and he telephoned the post office. By that 
time the mail clerk had been spirited away to the 
outskirts of Minneapolis where he was dropped on 
the road with the empty mail sacks after him. 

Hitherto, in southern California, where the shoot- 
ing of movie scenes by the wayside is a common 
occurrence, there has been no case of the practice 
being exploited for criminal purposes. If, however, 
the presence of a dummy camera is in future to be 
a sure safeguard for all manner of criminal proceed- 
ings, there has certainly appeared what can only be 
described as a new menace. Not only is the general 
citizen in California anxious lest such grievous 
misunderstanding on the part of his fellows may 
debar him from assistance in time of danger, but 
the movie man is anxious lest the general citizen 
should go to the other extreme and, determined 
to be on the safe side, interfere forcibly in perfectly 
legitimate movie activities. 
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Checking Up on Mr. Kellogg 
Prive. Mex DIAZ of Nicaragua flaunts a 


large Mexican bogey before the American 
public. Mexican propagandists, he says, have 
penetrated Central American states to turn their 
populations against the United States and to over- 
turn governments which, like 
his own, are most friendly to- 
ward this nation. Specifically, 
these visiting Mexicans are said 
to be urging their neighbors to 
set up land laws designed, like 
Mexico’s, to save natural re- 
sources from foreign control. 
We find ourselves unable to 
take these revelations with pro- 
found seriousness. The State 
Department’s course in recent Mexican negotia- 
tions has been too mysterious for our liking, and 
the incident relating to the publication of news 
detrimental to the Mexican Government was posi- 
tively discreditable. This makes suspect news from 
sources so distinctly under State Department influ- 
ence as the present government of Nicaragua. 
Secretary of State Kellogg’s nervousness over Bol- 
shevism is so acute that any Central American Presi- 
dent seeking more American support in a domestic 
crisis would naturally harp upon that string. 
During the past ten years there has been a distinct 
improvement in Central American politics. The 
tyrants have largely departed, and respect for con- 
stitutional procedure has been gaining ground. As 
the Central American states advance in intelligence, 
it is inevitable that movements will develop looking 
toward the retaining of natural. wealth and the im- 
provement of the condition of the masses. These 
are certain to produce international friction because 
foreign interests will be affected, but the United 
States ought to go slowly in assuming the réle of 
protector of the existing order in all cases. 
Both politically and commercially, the United 
States and Central America complement one an- 





other. Each needs what the other produces. This 


country stands between those relatively weak States 
and conquest, exacting in return security for the 
Panama Canal and its approaches. Those are the 
important elements of the situation; of lesser impor- 
tance are the private interests of American traders 
and investors. It is vital to protect their rights as far 
as this can be done without endangering the main 
objectives. Especially should the State Department 
resist the temptation to make mountains out of 
molehills. Someone in that Department might well 
be appointed to remind Secretary Kellogg daily 
that time is the very essence of the cure for the grow- 
ing pains of Mexico and Central America. Quarrels 
of this sort have been happening in some quarter of 
the globe for thousands of years and will continue 





to appear indefinitely. Any powerful nation which 
takes too strong a line in handling them convicts 
itself, if not of active imperialism, at least of a lack 
of that sublime patience which is the really great 
ruler’s supreme endowment. a 

In his dealings with persons, as well as with states, 
Mr. Kellogg often acts a bit nervously. His appre- 
hensions as to the fate of this great country led him 
to ban Saklatvala and deny asylum to the Karolyis 
who, nevertheless, seem to have done small damage 
to Canada. The Countess Cathcart got in after a 
while, only to disappear without a ripple. The idea 
that our Government can be overturned by admit- 
ting persons of contrary view or soiled past is 
nonsense. 

In Tacna and Arica, on the other hand, Mr. 
Kellogg seems to have made the best of a bad situa- 
tion inherited from his predecessor. After vainly 
trying to secure for the inhabitants of these prov- 
inces the promised plebiscite, he has founda new 
and statesmanlike policy in recommending that it 
be sold to Bolivia. This is the high spot of his term, 
but compared with his opportunities in larger 
spheres, it is not enough to let the name of Frank B. 
Kellogg live in history as that of a great statesman. 

Perhaps the best index of the colorless character 
of American diplomacy under Kellogg is to be found 
in the cautious language of last January’s agreement 
to submit American treaties for reference and “not 
object” to their publication in the League treaty 
series. Considering that registration and publication 
of treaties is highly preservative of peace, this 
phrasing seems most unfortunate, even though con- 
sent was given. 

In the case of the Preparatory Commission on 
Disarmament, the Traffic in Arms conference, and 
on committees dealing on Traffic in Women, An- 
thrax, and Health, the United States has functioned 
officially and effectively in connection with the 
League. In the moot matter of the World Court, 
the Secretary has sedulously refrained from explain- 
ing the Senate reservations to the states which must 
pass upon them. Interpretation of several points 
would clear away many obstacles, yet those clarify- 
ing words remain unsaid. With the abandonment of 
the World Court passes the only remaining shred of 
the Harding policy toward Europe. Mr. Coolidge 
and Mr. Kellogg, under the hammerings of Senator 
Borah, whittled that policy down to the World 
Court and now they refuse to fight even for that. 

It appears, then, that Secretary Kellogg is too 
quick on the trigger in dealing with Central America 
and too slow on the trigger in dealing with Europe. 
When a great nation deliberately restricts the field 
of diplomatic action, those outside are likely to 
suffer from its neglect and those inside from its un- 
due attentions. That, at least, is the kindest diag- 
nosis to be made of the Kellogg policy from the Rio 
Grande to Panama. 
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EVERYBODY’S CHRISTMAS 


(P. & A.) (Keystone) 
THE OFFICIAL CHRISTMAS FINANCIAL FESTIVITIES 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE PRESSES THE BUTTON AT THE ANNUAL CEREMONY THAT THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT HAS REACHED THE REALMS OF HIGH FINANCE 
OF LIGHTING THE NATION'S CHRISTMAS TREE IN WASHINGTON IS SHOWN BY THIS TREE ON BROAD STREET IN DOWNTOWN NEW YORK 


(Wide World) (Wide World) 
THE HORSES ARE NOT FORGOTTEN MAKING SURE HE GETS THEM 


THE S. P. C. A. GIVES FREE OATS, CARROTS, AND APPLES TO BOSTON NEW YORK’S SANTA CLAUS ASSOCIATION NOW TAKES CARE OF THE LETTERS ADDRESSED 
WORK HORSES ON THE DAY BEFORE CHRISTMAS - TO SANTA WHICH WERE FORMERLY SENT TO THE DEAD-LETTER OFFICE 
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SAY IT WITH EVERGREEN 


IN AMERICA, AT LEAST, CHRISTMAS IS VERY MUCH OF A DEMO- 
CRATIC INSTITUTION. CHARITY PROVIDES GIFTS FOR CHILDREN 
WHOSE FAITH IN SANTA CLAUSE TRANSCENDS THE HUMBLE MEANS 
OF THEIR PARENTS, WHILE MUNICIPAL CHRISTMAS TREES HUNG 
WITH COLORED LIGHTS AND GAY DECORATIONS WELCOME THEM 
TO A SHARE IN THE GENERAL CHEER. BELOW, WOOLINGTON 
SQUARE, NEW YORK, SHOWS SIGNS OF A GALA HOLIDAY 


oe ‘*FIT TO KILL’”’ 


DRESS PARTY AT LINCOLN HOUSE ON WEST SIXTY-THIRD STREET, 
NEW YORK, AT WHICH MRS. IRENE CASTLE McLAUGHLIN, AS 
GUEST OF HONOR, PROVIDES PRESENTS FOR THE CHILDREN 


A BIG BUSINESS SANTA CLAUS 


(AT RIGHT) THE CHRISTMAS TREE OF THE NEW YORK CURB 
MARKET AT RECTOR AND GREENWICH STREETS HAS HAD MANY 
YOUTHFUL ADMIRERS. WITH THE APPROACH OF CHRISTMAS, 
CHILDREN WERE ADMITTED DAILY TO THE FLOOR OF THE EX- 
CHANGE AFTER THREE O'CLOCK CLOSING TIME, WHERE A WILL- 
ING SANTA CLAUS DISTRIBUTED GIFTS INDISCRIMINATELY 


(Keystone) 
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The Eternal Question 
By Nellie B. Miller 


ORE than three thousand years ago, Job, 

M tortured in mind and body, from his ash- 
heap outside the city gates voiced the 

eternal question of the soul of man — the cry of 
humanity for approach unto God. “Oh, that I knew 
where I might find Him! That I might come even 
unto His seat!”’ moaned Job in his anguish; and 
that plaint is as persistent today as it was in the 
time when the patriarchs led their herds into the 
rich valleys of the Land 


matter of course, argue God into the universe 
because of humanity’s deep need. Life, as they expe- 
rience it and observe it, is full of puzzling contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies. They see men suffering, 
like Job, undeserved sorrow and pain, and only in 
some scheme of final retribution can their sense of 
justice be satisfied. They, too, are groping after 
God, seeking some physical assurance of His pres- 
ence — these include the pathetic frequenters of the 
spiritualistic seances 





and the followers of 


of Uz. In the fuller reve- 
lation of the Christian 
Era many found rest, 
but there are still mul- 
titudes who follow afar 
off, unable to appropri- 
ate to themselves the 
spiritual formulas of 
Jesus; neither accepting 


“How shall aman approach unto God?’’ asks the 
author, in discussing this question which has trou- 
bled mankind since the birth of Christianity. ‘Those 
of a scientific turn of mind reason God into the unt- 
verse by an intellectual appreciation of the intelligence 
which underlies the universal order, . . . Others, who 
are unable to understand and appreciate the analogy 
of nature, . . . argue God into the universe because 

of humanity's deep need” 


every new cult and 
creed. Unable to reason 
out a philosophy for 
themselves, they are 
always looking for a 
leader. Too often they 
find themselves in a 
dense forest with a 





nor denying, driven to 


teacher whose life and 





and fro in_ troubled 
search, always upon their eager lips the eternal 
question: How shall a man approach unto God? 

Very few, comparatively, settle into comfortable 
indifference with the conclusion that God is un- 
knowable, and all finite quest therefore futile. Dis- 
appointed in one direction, they turn to another, 
ever hoping to find in some new teacher, creed, or 
ism, the solution of the world-old question. 

Those of a scientific turn of mind reason God into 
the universe by an intellectual appreciation of the 
intelligence which underlies the universal order. 
They observe that no chance controls the course 
of the sun, the rising of the moon and its decline; 
the tide that laps upon the beach can be calculated 
to the fraction of a second; nothing ever comes too 
soon or too late; the acorn never produces an elm, 
nor the seed of a poppy a rose. Even the cataclysms 
of nature, such as volcanoes, tidal waves, and earth- 
quakes, are found to conform to certain natural 
laws and are often predicted in advance of the 
event. They observe that the orderly arrangement 
of an atom is as marvelous as the precision of the 
solar system and presupposes an intelligent Creator 
and Supervisor, while the vastness of the universe, 
of which our solar system is but one of many, 
speaks of His infinity. Such observers and reasoners 
are quite ready to accept of God as an intellectual 
concept, but of God as an ever-present power in 
their daily living they are quite unaware. 

Others, who are unable to understand and appre- 
ciate the analogy of nature, to whom the sun is 
but a source of heat and light and the moon a mere 


vitality have departed. 
Why have both these methods failed so signally 
to satisfy the human heart? Because neither has 
used the only avenue of approach which has ever 
led to a realization of God — the one advocated by 
the Great Teacher when He said, “‘God is a spirit,” 
and only by spirit may He be approached. Those 
who are searching for God with a telescope or 
microscope are as far away from true perception as 
those who seek Him in supernatural manifestations. 
The one is depending upon mental processes, the 
other upon the physical senses; both are saying, 
“Show me God, and I will believe!” Which is 
exactly the opposite of the teachings of Jesus. He 
said, “Believe, and I will show you the Father!” 


HRIST taught that the conscious realization of 
God was the potential privilege of every man, 
ignorant or worldly-wise, but so rare are the out- 
standing spiritual lestidiens outside of Holy Writ 
that we name them teachers, prophets, mystics, 
seers. Hundreds of others, living and dying in ob- 
scurity, have had the blessed assurance of God in 
more or less fleeting moments. How did it come to 
them? By chance or divine favor benignly bestowed 
upon certain ascetics who, through persistent morti- 
fication of the flesh, had attained spiritual domin- 
ion? A very casual study of history will convince us 
that it was neither by chance nor divine favor, but 
by law. There is a spiritual law underlying spiritual 
life as unvarying as the law of gravitation which 
holds the solar system to its course. The saints and 
prophets, men of holy lives, like Saint Francis of 
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Assisi or Saint Theresa, are illustrations of the law 
working in an orderly universe, beautiful and 
harmonious. But what shall we say of the God 
realization of Jonah, sulky and unconvinced; of the 
spiritual vision of David, lustful and covetous; of 
the impassioned fervor of Peter, who denied his Lord 
thrice in the bitter night watches? These are rather 
cataclysms which, in spite of unworthiness, sweep 
men from their material moorings, and even as the 
volcano and tidal wave answer the rhythm of uni- 
versal law, so these spiritual impulses obey the law 
of the Spirit. “There is diversity of operation,” 
declares Paul in his letter to the troubled church at 
Corinth, “but the same Spirit, working all in all.” 
This church had evidently been questioning the 
genuineness of certain spiritual gifts among them 
and trying to standardize the power of God, and 
the controversy drew forth Paul’s message, serving 
for our illumination, also. 

If, then, reason finds back of the orderly array of 
the stars and suns a Supreme Power which the sci- 
entist, for want of a better term, names primal 
force, which the Christians call God, and the men 
of all ages and climes have known by a name which 
matters not at all; if certain human lives have en- 
tered into realization of infinite love and power 
while still bound by the finite; if this realization 
comes not by special privilege or always according 
to human deserving, this brings us back to the ques- 
tion of the ages: How may a man know God? 

There are certain fixed opinions which have in- 
hibited the men of our modern day from claiming 
their full heritage as spiritual beings. The first is 
that unworthiness of endowment or past errors of 
life may keep a soul from finding God. But the 
“whosoever will” of Jesus is plain enough. Jesus 
never advised any system of meditation or fasting, 
any conscious effort of self-culture. ‘Consider the 
lily,” He said softly, stooping to touch the petals at 
His feet. Jesus did not say to the woman in the Temple: 
“When you have ob- 


approach God by a painful process of acquisition, 
piling precept upon precept, lifting themselves out 
of the mire of materiality by some boot strap of 
“better and better.” He never advised cultivating 
courage today, honesty tomorrow, until a fairly 
decent Christian character was accumulated; he 
knew that men of their own strength can no more 
add a virtue which is not innate by thinking about 
it than the Ethiopian can change the color of his 
skin. His process. is so much simpler than that: 
“Seek ye first the kingdom’ of God, and his right- 
eousness; and all these things shall be added unto you.” 


A VERY natural question arises with sincerely 
doubting men at this point. If men have been 
able to approach God in these modern days, why 
have they not brought back evidence? They have; 
but you must be able to understand the language 
of that far country from which they have come, and 
you must not expect their reports to be identical. 
Send any three men upon a mountain to spy out the 
land below — and one will say, “It is fertile and 
well-watered,” another will testify that there are 
evidences of precious ore in the rocks, and a third, 
if you have been wise in your selection, will say, “I 
never saw so many birds in my life, the air was full 
of song!” And yet all looked upon the same spot. 
And so these sojourners after truth approach God 
through His attributes and lay hold upon that which 
they are most fitted to receive. 

With men of artistic temperament, the realization 
of God most often comes through his attribute of 
beauty. Tennyson testifies to moments of rapture 
in the presence of the sea that transcended human 
emotion and partook of the infinite bliss which 
surges through creation. Tagore mentions such 
spiritual ecstasy as a fairly frequent occurrence. 
Lovers of music are carried out of the material by 
the exaltation of sound. If these travelers in the 
realm of spirit could put their experience into 
words, they would 





served so many days 


say, “For a moment I 


of fasting and prayer 
and reported at the 
temple for purification, 
come back to me and I 
will show you the way 
toGod.” He said, “Nei- 
ther do I condemn thee: 
go thy way and sin no 
more!” There is noth- 
ing in the Saviour’s 
teaching to deny any 
man’s right to lay hold 
upon God by faith at 
any moment; there are 
no special times and 
seasons. Jesus never 
taught His followers to 





No more important question faces America to- 
day than the trend of religious thought and the 
state of the Church. Last year’s ‘‘evolution trial” 
in Tennessee was evidence of the strength of the 
Fundamentalists. What of the leadership of the 

Modernists? 


‘Religious Liberty—the Great American 
Delusion” 


will survey this whole field for INDEPENDENT . 


readers. In a series of four articles, Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, editor of the Christian Register, 
traces the growth of intolerance, attacks conditions 
as they exist, and forecasts the future. The titles 
of the individual articles suggest their scope: ‘*The 
Eclipse of Protestantism,” ‘‘The Fundamentalists 
Possess the Land,’’ ‘‘The Menace of a State 
Church,” and ‘‘ Will Freedom Triumph over Intol- 
erance?” The series begins in the January 8 issue 








saw or heard the soul 
of things —I was one 
for a moment with the 
beauty of the universe.” * 
As one poet has said: 


And tears of awful 
wonder ran 
Adown my cheeks 

to hear the clan 
Of beauty chaunting 
white 
The prayer too deep 
for living word. 
And flowing through 
the silent air 
Creation fluttered in 
a prayer. 
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Chide them not that they bring back only beauty 
— for beauty is the garment of God by which we 
may know Him. 

The great religionists of the world have usually 
emphasized the attribute of love. “Love is the fulfill- 
ing of the law,” declared Saint John; “Love is the 
greatest thing in the world,” verifies Drummond. 
Love led Saint Francis to lave the lepers’ wounds 
and call the birds to his hand; love led the Son of 
God to Calvary. These great teachers laid hold 
upon the universal Spirit in its beneficent aspect 
which we name love, and their lives were filled 
with a great compassion for all life which mani- 
fested itself in service. ‘Love one another,” is the 
message they leave us. “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” taught the Saviour; this is the beginning and 
end of wisdom — this is the law and the prophets. 

Others there are, so bruised and beaten by life 
that they seize upon God in His attribute of peace. 
Rest is the best they can see, and God has promised 
to the weary and heavy laden release from their 
sorrow and their burdens. Too weary to respond to 
the stimulus of beauty; too hurt just yet to compre- 
hend the whisper of love, to which the world is 
tuned; not quite ready for the sharp call to service; 
they can claim only the promise, “Come unto Me, 
and I will give you rest!” They reach out in wistful 
yearning and find contact with God through their 
greatest need — peace. “Then are they glad because 
they are quiet; so he bringeth them unto their 
desired haven.” 

The point of all this is that men are finding God 
— not all of God, to be sure, for the finite cannot 
comprehend the infinite, but as much as they are 
able to receive. That some are bringing us evidence 
of one manifestation, and others of another, need 
not trouble us in the least, since we admit that 
God’s power and nature cannot be limited. Whether, 
like Goethe, they are weaving a garment for God 


by which we may see Him; or, like Dr. Grenfell, 
are spending their lives in service out of loving 
compassion for humanity; or whether, like Francis 
Thompson, they are flinging themselves upon His 
mercy and crying for peace, it is the same God they 
are all seeking and finding. 

He who would find God must first believe that God 
is. Job’s question was not of the existence of a 
Supreme Intelligence in the universe, for he set 
forth that fact in one of the greatest dissertations 
upon the unsearchable attributes, wisdom, and 
power of the Creator that has ever been written. 
But Job was in sore need. His familiar world had 
fallen about him; he wanted the assurance of God’s 
continuing interest in his affairs in face of over- 
whelming disaster. So our question today is founded 
upon the assumption of a Being whom we are ready 
and willing to serve, if we could but find Him. How, 
then, shall a man know God? It is not the question 
of cynic or atheist, but the agonized cry of the human 
soul separated from its source and reason for being. 


be first step is faith. Belief in the presence of 
God — not a remote First Cause, shrined in 
some distant heaven, but a Loving Presence here 
and now, supporting, enfolding. “The eternal God 
is thy refuge, and underneath are the everlasting 
arms” was the farewell blessing of Moses to his 
stubborn and stiff-necked people whom he had led 
for forty years, and whom, in spite of their short- 
comings, he loved with a great love. The faith which 
the world needs is more of realization and less of 
striving. Men agonize toward some unattainable 
height, not recognizing that God may be found as 
surely by relaxation and awareness of the arms 
which constantly support them, as in striving and 
acquisition. “Be still, and know that I am God!” 
In these eight words the whole process by which 
faith becomes sight is made known. 





Protest 


Now as imperceptibly 

As evening closing into night, 
As a young heart growing old, 

Is the wheatfield’s sturdy green 
Shading into harvest gold. 


The beauty of the color is 
Not the thing which I protest, 

Gold is good when green is done — 
But I cannot bear to think 

How the time has gone. 


James Hearst. 
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Listening to the World 


A Christmas Allegory 
By Ernest Poole 


a mystic and a mathematician, and I had 

found them much alike. For, all my life mathe- 
matics has been a mystery to me — the higher, the 
deeper— and this was high: away up in the 
fourth dimension, in fact. I was told that the fourth 
dimension is time, and that we know nothing at all 
about time; our whole idea of it is an illusion; past, 
present, and future are just little terms with which 
we gayly fool ourselves into believing we're really 
alive. As my mathematical friend talked on, with 
a deadly sure, chaotic precision, an awful certainty 
came to me that here was the true superman, the 
high priest of tomorrow, who, with his armies of 
engineers, would slowly but surely elbow aside all 
the fellows I had known — oil magnates and politi- 
cians, magazine editors, Bolshevists — and would 
build a glorious new world in which such dunces as 
myself would wriggle about like little worms. I went 
away all tired out. On my way home, I happened to 
meet a friend who was a theosophist. “Tell me 
something,” I implored, “as far away from mathe- 
matics as east from west, or north from south.” 

So she gave me some homely little truths about 
the Transmigration of Souls — and then she said, 
“I am going to tell you a very wonderful piece of 
news.” 

“What is it?” I demanded. 

“We know,” she answered quietly, “that some- 
where out in California there is now a little boy — a 
very tiny little boy who looks like any other child. 
Nobody out there knows who he is — but in a few 
years the world will know — for he is going to save 
the world.” 

“Who is he?” 

“The Christ,”’ she answered. 

These were the two talks I had. I went home then 
and went to bed; and after tossing about for a while, 
I sank into a sleep of dreams, in which I seemed to be 
swimming far out in an ocean of waves of all di- 
mensions. Gasping for air, I struggled along. “Time, 
time — there is no time!” a deep voice boomed into 
my ears. But on I wriggled manfully — the humble 
little bark of my soul tossed and buffeted about — 
until, when exhausted, I finally spied a rocky island 
just ahead. With a glimmer of hope, I made for it. 
The waves strangely subsided as I came near, and 
now to my amazement I saw that all around the 
rocky isle the ocean was as smooth as a pond; and as 
I swam through this miraculous calm, with a vision 
now no longer blurred, I saw rearing from the rock 


| HAD been talking that night with two friends, 


a most colossal radio—or aérial or whatever you 
call it. The tops of its slender columns of steel high 
above were lost in the clouds; its wires ran down to 
a small stone house. And I wondered who was lis- 
tening there. 

I reached the shore and climbed the slope by a 
winding path among the rocks; and, coming to the 
house of stone, without hesitation I knocked on the 
door. “Come in,” said a voice. And entering, I 
found a man and a little boy. With that utter lack 
of surprise which so often prevails in dreams, I 
recognized this man at once as my old friend, the 
mathematician — while as for the little boy, in- 
stinctively I bowed my head. 

How was he dressed? It’s a curious thing that I 
cannot remember that at all. I remember only a 
small, curly head and two luminous, clear blue eyes, 
smiling, and so deeply intent and so marvelously 
absorbed as to give me at once a feeling of some fresh 
and ageless spirit whose radiant presence in the room 
seemed to fill it all with light. My friend, in a low, 
eager tone, told me very briefly that he had met the 
little boy upon a crowded city street; and instantly 
knowing who it was, he had brought Him out here, 
to begin at once the long, long training that would 
be needed by one who should save and govern 
mankind. 

“For times have changed,” observed my friend, 
“since He was on the earth before.”’ And he added, 
with an anxious frown, “There is so much He 
needs to know.” 


HEN, as though forgetting me, the teacher 

turned back to the Child. Listening now I began 
to feel, in my sentimental American way, a swelling, 
foolish tenderness and pity for this Tiny One — shut 
up in this prison house of stone with this mathema- 
tician, this engineer, these books and charts and 
glass retorts, and all these figures and designs. They 
sat at a large table, and on the wall on the opposite 
side was a small moving-picture screen on which 
appeared relentlessly more charts and figures and 
designs. And there came puzzling pictures, too, of 
men at work in little rooms. One of them was bending ~ 
over a large-microscope, with a look so ravenously 
intent that almost with a shiver I asked myself 
what he could be seeing there. “This,” said the 
teacher, “is one of our gods.”’ Then there came a 
picture of an enormous power station, all alone 
among the hills. No living person seemed to be 
there, inside or without. It was running alone. 
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“This is another,” the teacher said. Then suddenly 
we were looking into the dark interior of some vast 
foundry, in the night; and by the light of the lurid 
flames I saw a lean young man on a platform, his 
hand on a lever, his straining eyes fixed on a gigantic 
tank which seemed to be filled with molten steel. 
All about, in that immense shadowy place, I spied 
more human pygmies now, scurrying quickly here 
and there, and the very atmosphere seemed to 
throb with the weird unconscious life of machines. 


WIFTLY this picture faded away — and welooked 
into the room of a bank, where two men were sit- 
ting talking. Presently one of them took up a pen and 
signed his name to a document there. Instantly, 
more pictures came — of men by thousands digging 
and blasting. Across plains and over mountains a 
great railroad soon appeared. New towns and ham- 
lets rose by magic. But before I had time to connect 
all this with those two men in the bank, once more 
the scene had shifted — and we looked into a lofty 
hall, where at a large horseshoe table, covered with 
a cloth of green, some score of diplomats were sit- 
ting. While they talked and smiled and argued, 
watching each other with eyes that seemed blind, 
they vanished — and upon the screen, in maps, we 
saw the boundaries of whole countries swiftly change. 
These, too, disappeared; and then we spied a little 
group of officers sitting in a racing car and watching 
through their glasses a great dim cloud, perhaps of 
gas, rolling swiftly down a hill toward a village in 
the valley below. 

All the time that this strange kaleidoscope was 
appearing on the screen, the small Boy sat with re- 
ceivers tightly strapped to both His ears — listening 
to the voices which came to Him from these varied 
scenes, from every corner of the earth. There passed 
in rapid procession now pictures of crowded city 
streets, tense, nervous faces, subway throngs; of 
vast cathedrals, dim and empty, and of crowded 
jazz cafés; of long, grim rows of tenements; of 
silent wards in hospitals and the dark corridors of 
jails. There were pictures of angry court rooms, 
with rows of rabid faces there, greedy for scandals; 
there were halls filled with droning politicians — 
others with workingmen on strike. There were Rus- 
sian streets that ran with blood; there were gory 
trenches over in France. And in one of these a young 
man lay with a face of agony turned to the sky, 


while his lips appeared to be uttering some wild, 


instinctive prayer for aid. As that cry rang in His 
ears, the little Boy stiffened and grew pale. And I 
heard the voice of the teacher say, “You must still 
be acquainted with grief.” 

The lips of the Tiny One quivered then, and shad- 
ows of anguish came in His blue eyes. All at once it 
seemed to me that I could see on the small curly 
head the semblance of a crown of thorns. I felt a 
stab of pity then, and turned fiercely on my friend. 


“Show Him the other things!” I whispered. With 
an answering look of compassion, the teacher, for a 
little while, as though to give some respite, made the 
pictures change again. We saw beautiful rivers 
winding through hills, great prairies billowing with 
grain, neat prosperous homes with people smiling — 
and children — children everywhere. We saw 
them in schools and we saw them at play. Eagerly, 
with radiant eyes, the Tiny One was watching them, 
while into His ears came the glad shouts and merry 
peals of laughter of children all around the world. 

Brighter and brighter grew the smile of the little 
Pupil then; and as though His shining eyes were 
summoning them all to life, there now came flashing 
on the screen faces that filled the room with light — 
children’s faces wild with joy or solemn pride or 
anticipation — Christmas trees with candles burn- 
ing — children singing Easter songs, which in many 
languages poured into the ears of the Tiny One the 
glad tidings — “Christ Is Risen!” They ceased, and 
the faces died away — but only now to be replaced 
by the faces of kindly, generous people doing or 
planning fine, good things. And I saw the faces of 
lovers, too, and of lonely figures, in whose eyes were 
ardent dreams and great ambitions. They seemed to 
be looking straight ahead, into hard and dangerous 
lives — yet they did not appear afraid, but like 
young men who gayly leave the valley and take 
steep, winding roads that lead to far mountains. 
The Child turned slowly to His teacher, smiling 
still, The man smiled back — but in a poignant, 
pitying way. 

“They are not all like that,” he said. 


HE lessons continued — and as though driven by 

some terribly urgent need, the man’s look grew 
harrassed and strained by his responsibility. He 
seemed to me like the spirit of this whole desperate 
world of ours— summoning this Tiny One. Oh, 
what a lot to see and hear — what a mammoth life 
to understand! And all for such a little boy! But as 
I stood there, by degrees all my foolish pity was 
lost in a deeper emotion — for I felt that deathless 
power still, that radiant freshness in the room. In 
the small figure and the face there was such utter 
lack of fear, of feverish worry, or of strain. The lips 
still smiled — and though again and again the eyes 
would darken with compassion, never was there any 


- break in the serenity which was there. 


As the little Boy sat watching and listening to the 
life of the world— this overwhelming world of 
today, which tomorrow He was to die to save— 
more than once He appeared to me to smile at 
His teacher and to say: 

“TI am not afraid of my crown of thorns.” 

And watching still those deathless eyes, suddenly 
I knew why it was that all around this rock isle the 
turbulent old ocean of life had grown so still and 
so serene. And I sank into a quiet sleep. 
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LAND OF THE CHRISTMAS. STORY 


T= Holy Land, the 
region known as the 
cradle of Christianity, 
covers roughly 6,000 
square miles. In spite of 
its small area, which ap- 
proximates that of New 
Jersey, it is a country of 
extremes, of snow-capped 
peaks, fertile plains, and 
tropical wilderness, of al- 
titudes ranging from 
9,380 feet above sea level 
to 1,292 feet below. Its 
life is as various as the 
character of its soils. Its 
inhabitants embrace a 
host of polyglot religions 
with which is mingled a 
fanatical hatred of 
change. They regard their 
land as sacred, even to the 
dirt of its streets. 
Visitors coming to 
Bethlehem, the ‘House 
of Bread,” find a town 


whose name is significant of the rich valleys, orchards, 
and fields of the surrounding countryside. In the center 
of a crowded square stands the Church of the Nativity, one 
of the oldest churches in the world. According to tradition 
it was built by Saint Helena in 326 A.D., who discovered 
beneath it the cavelike stable in which Christ was born. 
In this cave Saint Jerome is said to have written his 
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WHERE CHRIST WAS BORN IN THE MANGER 
THE SACRED GROTTO UNDER THE CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY AT BETHLEHEM 
IN WHICH THE SILVER STAR MARKS THE SPOT WHERE THE NATIVITY IS SAID 
TO HAVE TAKEN PLACE 
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O LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM 


BETHLEHEM, THE EARLY HOME OF KING DAVID AND THE BIRTHPLACE OF JESUS, 
LIES FIVE MILES SOUTHWEST OF JERUSALEM IN A RICH AND FERTILE REGION 


(Ewing Galloway) 
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commentaries, which 
helped spread Chris- 
tianity to all parts of the 
world. Proof? The con- 
stant guard standing close 
to the altar replies that 
only God knows. 

At Jerusalem the Gos- 
pel story takes on an 
almost living reality. To 
see the pilgrims at wor- 
ship in the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre is a 
revelation of the prim- 
itive power of faith. End- 
lessly through the gates 
of the city flows a heter- 
ogeneous multitude: 
Christians, Druses, Arme- 


.nians, Mohammedans, 


Turks, and Greeks. Jews 
enter with downcast eyes, 
exiles in their native land. 
Under the walls of the 
Haram they chant their 
mournful litany: 


For the palace that is destroyed; 
We sit in solitude and mourn. 

Crooked streets which once the Saviour trod lead up- 
ward toward Golgotha. Shepherds with their flocks turn 
homeward for the night. Under. the hand of Europe, 
Palestine fitfully sleeps, while above the plains of Beth- 
lehem a star shines bright in the East. 





CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY AT BETHLEHEM 
THOUGH BUILT BY EMPRESS HELENA IN 326 A.D., MUCH OF THE ORIGINAL 
STRUCTURE REMAINS, AND MANY ARE THE LEGENDS WHICH ACCOUNT FOR 
ITS MIRACULOUS PRESENTATION 
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IN THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE 


JUST BEFORE THE LAST SUPPER, CHRIST IS SAID 
TO HAVE PRAYED BESIDE THESE OLIVE TREES 
WHICH STILL BEAR FRUIT 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE 


THIS CHURCH, WHICH IS SHARED JOINTLY BY A 
NUMBER OF RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS, IS THE 
MECCA OF PILGRIMS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE 
WORLD. WHILE JERUSALEM WAS UNDER THE 
TURKISH REGIME, FIRE, PRESUMABLY FROM 
HEAVEN, IS SAID TO HAVE DESCENDED EACH 
YEAR AT EASTER UPON THE TOMB OF CHRIST. 
DAYS BEFORE THE MIRACLE WAS SCHEDULED, 
THOUSANDS PACKED THE BUILDING, MANY OF 
THEM LASHED BY THE WHIPS OF TURKISH SOL- 
DIERS. AS THE FIRE ISSUED FROM THE APERTURE 
IN THE SIDE OF THE HOLY CHAPEL, THE PEOPLE 
SURGED FORWARD, STRUGGLING FIERCELY TO — 
LIGHT TAPERS WITH WHICH TO CARRY THE 
FLAME TO THEIR ALTARS AND THEIR HOMES. 
SOME BURNED GREAT SCARS ON THEIR 
BREASTS, EXCLAIMING THAT THEY FELT NO 
PAIN, WHILE OTHERS RUBBED THE SOOT ON 
THEIR FACES AND GAVE THANKS FOR THEIR 
GOOD FORTUNE 
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WELL OF THE VIRGIN MARY 
MARY’S WELL AT NAZARETH REMAINS ALMOST UNCHANGED SINCE ANCIENT TIMES. IT WAS HERE THAT SHE WENT DAILY TO FILL HER JAR WITH WATER 
AND WHERE SHE WAS VISITED BY AN ANGEL FROM HEAVEN 


Ewing G, 
(Ewing Galloway) ON THE WAY TO GOLGOTHA 


THE VIA DOLOROSA ALONG WHICH CHRIST WAS MADE TO BEAR THE CROSS. 
TABLETS MARK THE VARIOUS STATIONS, WHILE AN ARCH INDICATES THE 
SPOT WHERE PILATE SAID, ** BEHOLD THE MAN” 
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THE WALL OF TEARS 
AT THE WAILING WALL IN JERUSALEM THE JEWS BEWAIL THEIR LOT, TEARING 
THEIR GARMENTS AND GNASHING THEIR TEETH AND PRAYING THAT BETTER 
DAYS WILL COME TO ISRAEL 
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THE ROAD THROUGH JUDEA 


THE GREAT SOUTH ROAD HAS PROBABLY 
EXISTED IN SOME FORM OR OTHER SINCE THE 
TIME OF THE ROMANS. HEROD'S CHARIOT 
PASSED ALONG IT, THE SOLDIERS OF MACCA- 
BAEUS AND THE KNIGHTS OF TANCRED. 
TODAY IT IS STILL TRAVERSED BY CARAVANS 
OF ALL SIZES AND DESCRIPTIONS, ONE OF 
WHICH IS SEEN AT REST BEFORE ENTERING 
THE HOLY CITY : 


(Keystone) 


“THAT WHICH GOES DOWN” 
THE JORDAN, WHOSE NAME SIGNIFIES ITS MOST EX- 
TRAORDINARY CHARACTERISTIC, IS ONLY 115 MILES 
IN LENGTH, YET IT HAS A FALL OF ABOUT 3,000 
FEET. RISING IN THE REGION OF MOUNT HERMON IT 
FOLLOWS A WINDING COURSE THROUGH GALILEE 
TO THE DEAD SEA. HERE IT ISSEEN FROM THE HEIGHTS 
OF MOAB FROM WHICH MOSES ONCE LOOKED DOWN 
ON THE PROMISED LAND 


(Keystone) 


cepingnaers tees nsemmnmeaee 


(Keystone) (International) : 
THE FISHERMEN OF GALILEE ST. STEPHEN S GATE 
THE SAME TYPE OF BOAT IS STILL TO BE SEEN ON THE SEA OF GALILEE THAT THROUGH WHICH HORDES OF PEDDLERS, TOURISTS, HUCKSTERS, PRIESTS, 
WAS USED BY THE FISHERMEN AT THE BEGINNING OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA AND PEASANTS FIND ENTRANCE INTO JERUSALEM 
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The Riddle of Abnormal Minds 


PROGRAM of 
A mental hygiene 
is an ambitious, 


if not presumptuous, un- © 


dertaking at a time 
when psychologists are 
divided into more or less 
hostile camps, and when 
psychiatrists have not 


VI. A Program of Mental Hygiene 
By Abraham Myerson, M.D. | 


In the sixth and last of his series of articles on psy- 
chiatry, the author, Professor of Neurology in Tufts 
College Medical School and a practicing physician in 
Boston, summarizes his conclusions on mental ab- 
normality and urges moderation, common sense, and 
self-control as chief perquisites of a balanced life. 
‘*Self-control,” he writes, ‘‘is no artificial thing, but 
has grown up out of the needs of the race and the indi- 

vidual; and it is the hall mark of the strong” 


between an immigrant 
group in the United 
States and the first and 
second generations of 
their descendants. In 
fact, witness the differ- 
ence between any two 
modern generations. 

In so far as the heredi- 








by any means solved the 


tary or familiar diseases 








underlying causes of 

many of the mental diseases. The riddle of person- 
ality and the growth of character still await great 
scientific discoverers, and the revolt against con- 
ventions which prevail with the Menckens versus 
the Babbitts shows that we are not anywhere united 
in what we want of the human being. 

Still, with all the shouting and thundering, despite 
“advanced” literature and picaresque stories, we 
know we do not want insanity, feeble-mindedness, 
or immorality; we know we want intelligent people, 
kindly, codperative, and reasonably happy, picking 
out life purposes and, to some extent, fulfilling them, 
gratifying their own instinctive urges with proper 
regard for the welfare of society, not overinhibited, 
but certainly not anarchistic and egoistic. We may 
favor light wines and beers, but we do not like 
alcoholism; we may be disgusted by prudery, but 
we must not achieve pruriency. Self-control is no 
artificial thing, but has grown up out of the needs 
of the race and the individual; and it is the hall 
mark of the strong. 

That part of the program of mental hygiene which 
seeks the lessening of mental disease will seek to do 
away with those factors like alcoholism, syphilis, 
and infections which are responsible for so large a 
proportion of the insanities. This is in part a great 
medical program, and in larger part a social pro- 
gram. In part, it depends upon research showing the 
causes of alcoholism; in part, it depends upon finding 
more efficient treatment of syphilis and the infec- 
tions. This is difficult enough, but it is less difficult 
than the social part of the program. For social 
customs of immemorial antiquity are behind alco- 
holism and prostitution, and the most intricate 
knot has been tied in civilization by the powerful, 
instinctive, and cultural forces back of these matters. 
Yet education, new social conditions, and new social 
viewpoints have a way of changing over societies. 
Witness new and old Japan, new and old Russia; 
perhaps more pertinently, witness the difference 


are concerned, we need 
much more light before we can act efficiently or 
whole-heartedly. Eugenic laws would be of some 
value, and eugenic education has not yet been suffi- 
ciently promoted. Sterilization laws are theoretically 
indicated, but early segregation is more feasible and 
more in accordance with the public attitudes. 
When we turn to normal mental hygiene, that is, 
a program for promoting the development of intelli- 
gence, personality and character, and general indi- 
vidual and social value, our program becomes so 
diffuse as to threaten its force. A man would need 


. to be a new Plato and write a new “Republic” to do 


justice to the situation, and, indeed, if he came no 
nearer practical méasure than did the great Greek, 
he might better have spared paper and ink. 
Normal mental hygiene is mostly concerned with 
the child, since the adult is already pathological 
with incrusted habits of mind and body. The basis 
of training and teaching is the physical health, since 
on that, as a general proposition, rest endurance, 
mood, and energy. In very earliest childhood, the 
infant is to be regarded mainly from the standpoint 
of nutrition and rest, and all his life regulated so 
that in a quiet existence he eats and sleeps well and 
is bathed daily in the fresh sunlight from which 
flows the energy of life and which regulates normal 
growth and development. All other teaching and 
training is not only superfluous, but it is mischievous. 


ITH the early months of infancy past, human 

life passes the helpless sessile stage and be- 
comes active. Experience can now be sought, for 
walking allows the will to operate in its quest for ex- 
perience and the satisfaction of desire. With the ad- 
vent of talking, the whole heritage of the race, with 
the accumulated experience in its forms of knowl- 
edge, wisdom, discipline, taboo, injunction, in a 
word, the good and the bad of life, becomes directly 
accessible to the child. Man in all his potentiality be- 
comes expressed in the form of each child, with this 
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proviso, however, that each child’s potentiality 
differs from every other child’s, and each set of 
influences operating on each child is different from 
all other sets of influences. 


AY important phase of mental hygiene enters 
here. There are two types of interest, one di- 
rected to the outside world in all its forms, or what 
is known as extroversion, and the other, a type of 
interest directed toward the self in all its manifesta- 
tions, called introversion. A happy blend of char- 
acter means direct, abiding, intelligent interest in 
the outside world, combined with a similar attitude 
toward the self. On the whole, the more healthy and 
effectual personalities tend to be extroverted, while 
the very brilliant and creative personalities of 
certain types tend to be introverted. Introversion 
is found more commonly in mental disease than 
extroversion, whereas in crime, the defects of extro- 
version are more readily seen; that is, the criminal 
lacks insight into himself and pays but little attention 
to that inner self which guides conduct. Under sick- 
ness, disappointment, and with the advent of years 
themselves, character tends to growmore introverted, 
which is an indication of its closer relationship 
to pathological states. This bears on the education 
of the child in this wise, that he must be allowed 
to gather experience from the outside world, to play 
with the things that interest him. Too many injunc- 
tions against his innate curiosity about the fascinat- 
ing new world into which he comes must not be 
brought to bear upon and crush his extroverted 
tendencies. He must be allowed to have that contact 
with other children which is his first plunge into 
social relationships. No matter whether the child 
next door is of a different race, of a different color, 
or whether he uses naughty words and has unes- 
thetic habits, he is better than no company. The 
solitary child does not learn the art of social rela- 
tionships, the art of adapting himself to his fellows, 
and misses, therefore, the most important education 
in life, or has to acquire it at a later date and under 
grave disadvantages. 

This means also that the family life must be made 
up of at least two components: first, guidance and 
discipline, so as to bring into the child’s life early 
the experience in customs and morals of his group; 
and secondly, freedom and individuality growth, so 
that his own natural tendencies in so far as they are 
good may grow so that he may learn to express his 
own will without too great a dominance on the part 
of his elders. The Freudians are right in so far as they 
trace a good deal of the pathology of life to familial 
situations, to father and to mother. They are wrong, 
I believe, when they trace these to crude and direct 
sexual relationships. It is more in the thwarting of 
personality, in the aberrant trends, atrophied 
curiosities, and delayed maturity which family life 
so often causes that the danger of the home exists. 


While the home is the keystone of our modern 
society, and unquestionably operates for a great 
deal of good, it also does immeasurable harm in its 
effects upon some personalities, if not upon the 
most. The point is that it does not seem entirely 
necessary that these evil results shall follow. It 
requires, however, an intelligent attempt to under- 
stand the individuality of the child, to allow that to 
reach fruition in qualities and purposes, at the same 
time guiding and disciplining the new individual so 
that he may not run too sharply counter to his times. 

It is idle to say that discipline, training, and the 
like, make Babbitts. Perhaps they do, but it is certain 
that no discipline and no training create criminals 
and futile persons completely out of joint with 
their environment. Occasionally a genius gets along 
without companionship, without training, without 
guidance, or is harmed by such influences. We need, 
of course, genius, but we certainly need stability in 
character, adjustability of personality, for the 
preservation of our social existence. 

I believe that mental hygiene must also take into 
account, as a measure for the development of per- 
sonality and the avoidance of mental disorder, the 
proper use of blame and punishment, reward and 
praise. I do not believe that anyone is injured by 
the knowledge that certain lines of conduct bring 
with them pain and punishment; nor do I believe 
that good, energetic efforts can be brought about in 
the mass of children or of adults without praise and 
reward. These two sets of reins guide us to social 
conduct. They have their perils; they do harm when 
improperly used, but so does food, so do air and 
sunshine, so do all the good things of life. Modera- 
tion still remains the golden rule, whether applied to 
eating and drinking, or to the training of childhood. 


ae pathological forms of fear 
must be avoided in the development of child- 
hood. Children must be taught courage by example, 
precept, and every means possible. Fear, while it is 
responsible for many of the good things of life in 
that it has stimulated mankind in his war against 
natural destructive forces, also paralyzes and dis- 
organizes. The child must be taught endurance, 
and he can only gain that endurance by enduring. 
I am, therefore, a good deal skeptical of the efforts 
to make scholarship too interesting, so that the 
child thinks that learning can be made easy. There 
is a peril in the merely interesting which reflects 
itself in superficiality and lack of mental sturdiness. 
When the child is ten or twelve, he should be trained 
to work at disagreeable subjects, to plow his way 
through the difficult phases of learning — not to 
give up at the first signs of fatigue, but to stick to a 
task irrespective of the milder symptoms of boredom 
and weariness. This is as true of the mental life as of 
the physical. No man became a great runner who 
stopped when the first wind went; he kept running 
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until there occurred the miracle of the second wind. 
Muscles are not developed to their height of power 
unless they are strained now and then, unless they 
are used frequently to the limit of their contractility. 
Training a child to endurance need not be inhuman 
and reach the extravagances of Spartan discipline. 
However, life can never be made anything but a 
burden to the soft and easily fatigued. Strength, 
courage, and endurance are the sine gua non of 
happiness and achievement. 

This brings me to another phase, of child training. 
In considering the minor mental diseases, we spoke 
of the liability to disgust of the hypereesthetic. Those 
who are trained that everything must be just so, 
and to whom trifles mean much, will pass through 
life with their grain rubbed the wrong way con- 
tinually. We need, of course, the fine-grained people, 
and they will always exist among us; they will 
create beautiful things, they will be our artists, 
our poets, and our musicians. This is all well enough; 
nevertheless, even they will fare no worse for a 
calmer perspective and less liability to disgust. 


Back Stage in 
Butter, Eggs, 


HE farm-relief oleomargarine seems in 

danger of turning rancid on the shelf during 

the pending. session of Congress. The big- 

belted boys who have grown up on corn, from the 

field to the jug, bellow and bawl about the necessity 

of doing something, right off, now. While this loud- 

voiced racket is going on all over the Capitol, these 

same large-paunched gentlemen are seeing to it 
that nothing can be done to relieve the farmer. 

This particular problem is being carefully kept in 
the Congressional oven so that it may be served up 
hot, but not overdone, in the winter of 1927-28. This 
special article of diet is being reserved for Mr. 
Frank O. Lowden. He is known in the world of 
catch phrases as “The Friend of the Farmer.” It is 
about time that he was understood to be the friend 
of someone besides the Pullman porter. 

The last thing that the farm bloc wants at this 
session is farm legislation. That, perhaps, is why 
they are yelling loudest for it. The chefs have 
donned their hats, are stirring the pot with a dozen 
different ladles, and are 


And for the average man or woman, working out 
his life under average circumstances, continually 
seeking pleasure, excitement, and achievement, it is 
a great handicap to be built too finely and to respond 
too vigorously to the minor disagreeables of existence. 
A very good eleventh commandment would be, 
“Thou shalt not be too fussy.” 


HE subject unfolds itself almost to infinity, but 

the editor has wisely limited the length of the 
articles. One gets back too much old wisdom, and 
pours it into new bottles in writing of the human 
being and his development. All the Greek philoso- 
phers might be represented in a formula which 
would include, as well, a fair share of the Hebrew 
prophets, mingled equally with the philosophy of the 
Stoics and the Epicureans. To this mixture, add a 
generous measure of sound physical hygiene, pour 
in cautiously some of the newer psychology. of 
Freud, Jung, and Adler, and you have a mental 
hygiene of value, if you don’t forget the supreme 
ingredient of common sense. 


Washington 
and Borah 


Senator Borah, with that consistency which has 
made him famous, demands that $500,000,000 be 
appropriated for a farm board to experiment with. 
In the same breath he adds that the farmer has 
become much wiser since the advent of the automo- 
bile, the radio, and the weekly farm paper, and is 
much harder to ‘fool than in 1896, when Borah 
joined the Bryan movement. Senator Charles L. 
McNary of Oregon, chairman of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, admits in the privacy of his 
office that economic causes will largely solve the 
farm problem in the next two or three years. Gazing 
languidly out of his window, McNary believes that 
the gradual squeezing out of the incompetents in 
the business and the equalization of supply. and 
demand due to the growth of population will make 
the farmer’s lot about the same as that of anybody 
else who has to work. Which is such sound common 
sense that one wishes it might be spoken officially. 

But these gentlemen never admit these things 
publicly. Rather, they shout the louder because 

there appears a chance 





purposely adding so 


many curious spices 


The farm-relief situation seems still to have its piquant 


of the farm problem 
going out of existence 


that the concoction will 
be unpalatable for a 
year or more. There is 
distinct danger that 
the potage may curdle! 


aspects. ‘‘Senator Borah,” writes THE INDEPENDENT’S 
Washington correspondent this week, ‘‘with that consis- 
tency which has made him famous, demands that $500,- 
000,000 be appropriated for a farm board to experiment 
with. In the same breath he adds that the farmer has become 
much wiser . . . and is much harder to fool than in 1896” 


altogether. When it does 
the present make-up of 
the agricultural delega- 
tions will be decimated. 
Probably the corn boys 
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will find a new subject of dis- 
content. You may wager your 
hat that the millennium will 
have come on that day when 
the farmers have no piteous 
plea to lay before a paternal 
government. 

The practice of the official 
spokesman idea is growing 
prodigiously. We note that 
even Queen Marie of Roumania 
had one, although we trust 
that for convention’s sake it 
was a spokeswoman. The time 
cannot be very far off when 
every high official unwinder of 
red tape will talk through his 
official spokesman or not at all. 
The old and quaint custom of 
a public man talking directly 
to a newspaper reporter has 
pretty well disappeared. It 
proved much too dangerous 
for the statesman. Even Repre- 
sentative Green of Iowa, chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, hands out his 
flimsies with the effrontery of the spokesman at the 
White House, an hilarious fellow who causes the 
correspondents many chuckles. 


HE story is not new of how Assistant Secretary 

of State Olds, a former law partner of Mr. Kel- 
logg, called in the heads of the Washington press asso- 
ciations and tried to plant a story of the connection 
between Moscow and Mexico City. He asked his 
visitors to carry the propaganda on their own re- 
sponsibility and repeatedly warned them against 
bringing the State Department into it in any way, 
shape, or manner. 

They naturally objected to so crude and brutal 
a piece of work, but finally were prevailed upon 
to convey the idea in connection with the recent 
recognition of the Diaz Government in Nicaragua. 
In this way the Associated Press carried the report 
of a Bolshevist hegemony rearing its head in Cen- 
tral America. This was six days before the publica- 
tion of the correspondence between the State 
Department and the Mexican Foreign Office. Then, 
unfortunately for the retiring Mr. Olds, a dare-devil 
from the West printed the whole sorry story of the 
interview. 

While on this subject of official spokesmen, we 
wish to take note of the practice which developed 
after the close of the last session of Congress of 
seeing Mr. Borah at three every afternoon. Senator 
Borah’s spokesman easily rivals in importance and 
chattiness the spokesman for the President at the 
White House. Only there is this difference: Borah 
never talks for quotation, and the boys can discuss 





**HE HAS A WAY OF SAYING THINGS THAT PRECLUDES 
DISPUTE. THERE IS NO CONTROVERTING BORAH IN 
THE SENATE OR OUT” 


with him the latest develop- 
ments in the Hall-Mills case 
and the erotic wanderings of 
Aimee Semple McPherson. In 
these daily contacts with the 
Metropolitan press, Borah 
talks with the utmost freedom 
and that curious strain of pro- 
 fanity all the more unexpected 
because he, of all the men in 
the Senate, least needs to in- 
terlard his sentences with 
oaths. He can express himself 
so as to be understood by the 
lowest intelligence without 
garnishing his conversations 
with vitriol. 

If Borah ever has anything 
on which he wishes to be 
quoted directly, he rushes from 
the room and dictates it to 
Miss Cora Ruben, or some 
other of his secretaries, who 
directly comes back with at 
least twenty carbon copies. This same Miss Ruben 
proves the long-haired Cerberus who guards the 
gate to Borah’s den. With an unflinching eye and 
a straight face she is an artist in professing her 
ignorance of the Senator’s whereabouts. This is 
excusable in a secretary, and perhaps a necessary 
part of the business, but it is often annoying to the 
caller, for nine times out of ten when the lady’s 
protestations are most voluble the Senator himself 
sticks his head around the corner. The exact orien- 
tation of Borah, politically or otherwise, always 
proves a hopeless task. Like an elephantine flea on 
a hot skillet, he skips lightly from fat to fire — 
then, strangely enough, back into the fat again. 

The Senator has a vast army of informers. The 
accuracy of information, however, may be generally 
questioned. He has a way of saying things that 
precludes dispute, but on examination they rarely 
prove correct. There is no controverting Borah in 
the Senate or out. If challenged in debate, he will 
refuse to yield further; if corrected in private, he 
readily slips to another. topic. His desk is invariably 
a hodgepodge of disordered papers. : When in 
search of a particular document, he throws his mail 
in every direction. The drafts of most of his speeches 
he writes with his own hand, and from these notes 
he dictates the finished article. 





OE of the choicest morsels which he recently 
served to his callers was the information that 
lawyers for claimants of alien property had gone 
to the fatherland, and, by collecting a hundred 
million dollars’ worth of cases, had held them up 
for a $30,000,000 fee out of which $12,000,000 
was to be paid for the purchase of Congress. 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


J 


R. CALVERTON’S “Sex Expres- 
M sion in Literature” (Liveright) is 
the natural sequel to his first 

book, “‘ The New Spirit,” which was issued 


by the same publisher about a year ago. In 
the latter Mr. Calverton examined vari- 


ous periods of English literature and_ 


showed that the changes in literary ex- 
pression corresponded to changes in the 
economic and social order. He announced 
himself a sociological critic of literature, 
thereby offering a challenge to the literary 
conservatives, wholly preoccupied with 
morals and traditions, and to the literary 
radicals preoccupied with esthetics. 

His second book has the same point of 
departure, but it is, I think, a pioneering 
and, therefore, more original work. The 
sexual manners and conventions of a 
period are inevitably reflected in its 
literature. Mr. Calverton illustrates this 
by reference to Elizabethan, Puritan, 
Restoration, and Eighteenth Century 
English literature; he examines the 
English novel, the Victorian Era, the 
Yellow "Nineties, and the contemporary 
age of Freud. Throughout this stretch of 
English literary history sex expression 
has continually evolved, and it is the au- 
thor’s claim that this evolution, like the 
evolution of literature itself, has been 
largely determined by social and economic 
reasons. As that history is, in essence, the 
history of the emergence of the middle 
class, so Mr. Calverton’s book is a history 
of the dominance of literature by the 
conventions of middle-class morality. 


ERY neatly, I think, he establishes 

his point by showing that the Fliza- 
bethan, Jacobean, and Restoration periods 
are the only periods in English literature 
when writers had that complete freedom 
in the expression of sexual matters which 
other European literatures still enjoy to 
a greater or lesser degree. Those, it so 
happens, were the periods when middle- 
class ideas had not yet dominated the 
community, when feudal or aristocratic 
ideals and manners prevailed. Just as the 
Elizabethans would not have esteemed a 
man for the amount of his savings ac- 
quired by trade, so they did not measure 
literature by the standards upheld in a 
community where thrift and earning 
power are the highest virtues. The Res- 
toration period, as he aptly shows, is the 
finest example of his theory, because what 
we know as Restoration literature was 
the literature of an aristocratic minority, 
addressed to that minority, and reflecting 
its ideals. The mass of the dourgeoisie 
found their spokesmen, not in Wycherly 
and Rochester, but in Collier and Bunyan. 





“The Restoration period,” says Mr. 
Calverton, “concluded an epoch in 
English literature. After it the leadership 
of feudal aristocracies was to pass and 
perish. No dramatists were again to 
exalt the wild, careless, exuberant spirit 
of the times of Shakespeare and Dryden.” 
With the advent of William and Mary 
the House of Commons began to take 
over the power which was once the ex- 
clusive privilege of the throne. The rise 
of the dourgeoisie followed without in- 
terruption, and every further acquisition 
of power is instantly reflected in the 
literature of the period. Through the 
Eighteenth Century there lingered a 
certain freedom. Smollett, Sterne, Swift, 
and Fielding, compared with the Vic- 
torians, were very bold, bad men who 
seemed to exercise no gentlemanly re- 
straint. But, Mr. Calverton insists, they 
were on the defensive. If they were 
often coarse, we more often find them 
moralizing. 

Soon moralizing became the chief 
stock in trade, and we have Addison, — 
whom an English critic recently showed 
us to be “the first Victorian,” — Steele, 
Goldsmith, and the minor essayists slowly 
but surely preparing the way for our 
present-day Frank Cranes. Elevating 
sentiments were the prelude to sheer 
sentimentality, and by gradual degrees 
literature was being emasculated until 
Victorianism finished the process. Poor 
Thackeray stands at the head of the list 
of the age’s victims, lamenting that 
since “Tom Jones” no English novelist 
dares to be sincere. Byron and Shelley are 
noted as rebels against the hosts of 
respectability, but everybody could see 
that, helped on by diligent attendance at 
church and hard work, the industrial era 
was bound to become the millennium, so 
nobody had much time to waste on art- 
ists with a grievance, while many were 
willing to pay these fellows handsomely 
for fostering the prevailing illusions. 
Everything looked so reassuring and 
comfortable to the now triumphant 


middle class that all realities, especially 
those that were uncomfortable or “nasty,” 
such as sex, were taboo. 

It was not until the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury was drawing to a close that the 
stirrings of revolt began to extend from 
individuals to groups, but as we see 
them now, the efforts of the nineties to 
shock the Jourgeoisie were very con- 
ventional, for the simple reason that the 
heretics really believed in the middle- 
class morality they were trying to flout. 
They were in the position of all proselytes, 
a little overcome by their own daring in 
blaspheming the idols in which they once 
believed. The natural “immoralists,” 
like Thomas Hardy, gave up the struggle 
and relapsed into silence or poetry. 
When “Tess of the D’Urbervilles” and 
“Jude the Obscure” were denounced, a 
man of Hardy’s calibre and temperament 
simply could not get any “kick” out of 
merely stirring up the animals. He 
found “The Dynasts” a more congenial 
occupation. 

Mr. Calverton traces the evolution to 
which I have thus briefly and in my own 
terms referred. He produces chapter and 
verse, both by quotation from accepted 
authorities and from the original works 
themselves, to prove that the rise of the 
middle class in England coincided step 
by step with the suppression of freedom 
of sex expression in English literature. 
He seems to believe, however, that Freud 
is to the new literary order what Darwin 
was to the old intellectual order—a re- 
deemer from virtue. As Darwin made it 
impossible for intelligent people to think 
in terms of Jonah and the whale, so 
Freud has made it impossible to think in 
terms of Mrs. Grundy. I have always 
thought that probably the one popular 
result of the cult of psychoanalysis will 
some day be shown as the reéntry of sex 
into English literature and conversation 
by way of a jargon which supplies our 
deficiency in decent words. 


N his last chapter, ““The Contem- 
porary Sex Release in Literature,” the 
author again links up literary with 
economic and social phenomena, the latter 
being the break-up of certain trade dogmas 
and the advent of an upper middle class 
with the wealth and the leisure once the 
prerogatives of the aristocracy. Add to 
this the rise of the proletariat, always 
nearer in morals to the aristocrats than to 
the bourgeoisie, and the backward swing 
of the pendulum is explained. We seem to 
be on the eve of an equivalent of the 
Restoration period. What exploits will 
our future Elizabethans sing? 
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A Yankee Ship and a Yankee Skipper 


A Review by William Whitman, 3rd 


THE YANKEE WHALER. By Clifford 
W. Ashley. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $20.00. 

PURSUING THE WHALE. By Fobn A. 
Cook. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


$4.00. 


ITH the publication of “The 

W Yankee Whaler” the sign and 

seal has been set on that great 
fishery which ended with the wreck of the 
Wanderer off the coast of Cuttyhunk. 
Clifford W. Ashley’s book is the swan 
song of the most fascinating industry that 
ever took its living from the depths of the 
sea. Ashley, himself a young man of New 
Bedford, old enough to have seen a score 
of square-riggers fitting out for their long 
ocean voyage, and young enough to view 
in its true perspective the romance of the 
old whalers, is peculiarly fitted to record 
in detail the intricacies of this highly 
specialized industry. For whaling 
in its latter days was pursued by 
men who lacked the ability to 
portray their adventures either in 
art or in literature, and the old-time 
whaling vessel loaded with its crew and 
stores had little room aboard for an ad- 
venturing recorder. There was slight at- 
traction in the perils of a four-year voy- 
age for others than whalemen. 

One epic, however, was born of the 
long chase. Herman Melville’s “Moby 
Dick,” that “hideous and intolerable 
allegory” of the tormented soul, is the 
record of a long and arduous cruise after 
sperm whales. Since then there have been 
many books written. But “The Yankee 
Whaler” is both the latest and the most 
complete. 


N 1904 Clifford Ashley, then a young 
artist, shipped aboard the bark Sun- 
beam of New Bedford for a whaling cruise 
and the opening chapters of his book are 
the fruit of his experiences. Here is whal- 
ing as the old whalemen of New Bedford 
knew it. Ashley reproduces in detail the 
excitements of the chase and the perils of 
the deep. His whaling dialect, as Mr. 
Zephaniah W. Pease of New Bedford 
points out in his introduction, is the only 
speech of whalemen reproduced as New 
Bedford people have heard it. 
But this impressive book is more than 
a mere record of a cruise. Mr. Ashley 
gives a brief history of the fishery of Cape 
Cod, Long Island, Nantucket, and New 
Bedford. His discussion of the whaleman 
is just and understanding; his exposition 
of the whaleboat and its origin, scholarly 
and vivid. Accurate in detail, he has the 
facility for simplifying to the landlubberly 


reader the intricacies of whaling, its craft 
and its gear, making them as interest- 
ing as his account of the chase itself. 
At the end of the book there is a 
glossary of whaling terms 
and acareful bibliography 

of whales and whaling. 
But I have pur- 
posely neglected 
until the last 























FROM “THE YANKEE WHALER” 


Mr. Ashley’s most important contribu- 
tion, namely, his pictures, for the fishery 
has fared less well in art than in literature. 
Contemporary draftsmen either lacked 
the skill or the knowledge to picture whal- 
ing in its actuality. The very briefest 
glance through the many colored plates 
of “The Yankee Whaler” suffices to show 
how brilliantly Mr. Ashley has remedied 
this defect. With more than 150 plates, 
many of them in color, this handsome 
book is the most complete collection of 
whaling pictures that I know. Fitted 
through long association and natural in- 
clination to record in living colors, these 
old ships and the men who sailed them 
and the whaleboats, Mr. Ashley’s work 
has long been recognized in New Bedford 
and Nantucket as authoritative and 
complete. 

And “The Yankee Whaler” has a rich 
outward appearance in keeping with the 
material within. It is an attractive volume. 
Never again except within its covers will 
be seen the sights that Mr. Ashley saw — 
the fogs and the ships, the whaleboats 
and the whalemen which have now passed 
forever. 


NOTHER whaling book of a different 
type is “Pursuing the Whale: A 
Quarter of a Century of Whaling in the 
Arctic,” by John A. Cook. Men of action 
seldom have the gift of speech, but this 


has not been denied to John A. Cook who 
sailed from Provincetown when eleven 
to lead a more than ordinarily ad- 
venturous life. Bound out on his first 
voyage as a harpooner in the schooner 
William Martin of Boston, he embarked 
on a career which was to lead him to 
every ocean and through dangers which 
might daunt the stoutest heart. Although 
in no sense a literary man, Captain Cook 
has a journalist’s flair for retelling his ad- 
ventures. He opens his life story with a 
shipwreck, and his first desperate adven- 
ture with a whale finds him clinging to a 
whaleboat off the southern coast of Aus- 
tralia while a whale in its death flurry 
sets its teeth into the boat but a few feet 
away from his clinging hands. 

Apart from the personal adventures or 
the bluff, self-confident bravery of the 
author, this story is perhaps the most 

authentic record yet written of 

whaling in the Pacific. 
Captain Cook describes in detail, 
evidently from his journals, his ad- 
ventures in Arctic ice, and the ceaseless 
struggle that attended the fishery during 
the rigors of the Alaskan and Siberian 
whaling season. During his Arctic cruises 
he was called upon not only to suppress 
mutinous crews, but to act as surgeon and 
nurse to desperately wounded men. He 
was the sovereign around which his petty 
kingdom revolved, and to him were pre- 
sented all sorts of problems to be judged 
and acted on. A whaling captain’s life 
was filled with difficulties of many kinds, 
diplomatic as well as nautical. On one 
occasion the captain was faced with a mu- 
tinous crew in the harbor of Yokohama. 
The men complained of ill treatment, and 
as the captain was without funds to 
bribe the consul to give him his papers, 
and as he had no diplomatic protection 
since he was sailing under the Argentine 
flag, he decided to take the law into his 
own hands. He forced the mutinous engi- 
neers to get up steam and, with a Chilean 
flag flying at the masthead, steamed 
boldly out to sea. And this is but one of 
many similar incidents Captain Cook 
describes. 


HIS captain I happen to know per- 

sonally — a broad, bluff man with 
a deep Cape Cod twang who now spends 
his winters in semitropic Florida away 
from the sea that for forty-seven years 
provided him and his family with a living. 
Times have changed and life on the 
ocean is safer. The days of the giants 
have passed, but the old ship records 
and whaling narratives such as this will 
last forever. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Adventurous Religion. By Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.00. 


DVENTURE, according to Dr. Fos- 
dick, is facing the difficulties of 
religion with faith that they can be 
overcome. These eloquent and charming 
essays on the principal subjects of belief 
— God, prayer, evolution, immortality — 
give what is desired by the person who has 
no great doubts and only wants to be sure 
that religion is still the great thing in life. 
No matter what changes may come in 
ideas about religion, from age to age, 
spiritual reality abides. But there are 
others of a more analytical mind who are 
having a hard time trying to believe. We 
wonder how nearly Dr. Fosdick serves 
their necessity. He is a preacher, but is he 
a theologian? Some problems he touches 
but hardly solves. Suppose a man cannot 
believe in God. We set aside here any 
particular theory of deity. “If a man can- 
not honestly believe in God,” says Dr. 
Fosdick, “let him honestly say so, but let 
him not try to fool himself and us by the 
supposition that he is giving up a super- 
fluity.” That is not the teacher but the 
advocate speaking. The perplexed person 
to whom the rejoinder applies feels that he 
has not been reasoned with but dismissed 
for his unbelief. He is not fooling himself. 
He will hear arguments. But the subject is 
not continued. Dr. Fosdick is courteous. 
His own assurance is so complete he 
cannot do otherwise. The book is a work 
of homiletical art, and the reader can 
understand the influence of this remark- 
able preacher. For the serious adventurer 
in the field of major spiritual problems, 
it is required that an expounder of doc- 
trines be more scientific and objective. 


* * Ke K * 


The Blind Ship. By Jean Barreyre. 
New York: Lincoln MacVeagh. The 
Dial Press. $2.50. 


T ‘is a most extraordinary yarn of the 
sea that this author spins — impossi- 
ble, you may say. Yet it is told with so 
plausible an air that one almost believes. 
A three-master, the Sea-Shine, two weeks 
out of port, is struck with a plague, and 
one by one crew, officers, and captain go 
blind. After the first seizure of the disease 
they regain their normal health except 
that they cannot see. The vessel sizzles in 
the doldrums or rides into the teeth of a 
hurricane, with not a man aboard who can 
tell night from day. Once she is all but 
rescued, but fate and the author would 
have it otherwise. When last seen by the 
passengers of an ocean liner, the Sea- 
Shine is a mastless, rudderless, battered 


derelict fading away astern. The omnis- 
cient pen of the author has told us chat 
the water and the rations are gone; two of 
the crew are dead; the rest are facing slow 
starvation. That is the last we see of her. 

When the book is long closed, still we 
wonder . . . perhaps, somewhere on the 
Seven Seas, that ghostly bark is drifting, 
drifting with the winds, a score of blank 
and beaten faces staring eternally upward 
through her tangled shrouds! 


**e KK * 


Time Exposures. By Search-Light. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 


HO is Search-Light? His identity 

is one of those dark secrets over 
which the New Yorker gleefully gloats. 
In his “time exposures” of our Twentieth 
Century élite, he catches his subjects 
“naked under their clothes,” revealing by 
a scintillant flash of genius the subtile 
motivation of their lives. Charles Chaplin, 
Otto Kahn, Theodore Dreiser, William 
Lyon Phelps are among the twenty-one 
upon whom his brilliance is brought to 
bear. Perhaps if his victims saw what 
was coming, they would laugh and blur 
the picture. Nevertheless, the likeness of 
them is haunting, the photography stun- 
ning in its artistic perfection. 


* * * * * 


The Gazelle’s Ears. By Corey Ford. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 


SERIES of amusing essays and 

burlesques ranging over a wide field. 
One describes Colonel Roosevelt stalking 
the ovis poli in the Himalayas, another 
gives a rollicking picture of the way the 
Fourth of July is celebrated in almost any 
American city. There is an instructive 
and highly diverting piece entitled “How 
to Keep a Bee,” and a burlesque called 
“Blazing Youth; or, Her Son at Yale.” 
The section on fugitive art, though ten 
times as long, doesn’t compare with the 
side-splitting skit on Christmas gifts 
one cannot understand. All in all, a gay 
collection with now and then a passage 
you can’t resist reading aloud. 


* * * *K * 


William. By E. H. Young. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00. 


GENUINE, sincere story of fam- 

ily life in one of its difficult and most 
human phases. William, father of four 
restless daughters, a son, and sundry sons- 
in-law, is delightfully unpremeditated. 
His words and actions are the spontaneous 
result of his genial, whimsical, and serene 
nature. When his wife’s viewpoint is a 


fast limit to her sympathy, when his chil- 
dren puzzle.him and one of them deserts 
her husband, his gentle understanding is 
equal to the crisis. Not all his subtleties 
prove as successful as he could have 
wished, but he accepts their outcome with 
humor, making the best of what might 
otherwise have been tragic. With much 
being written about the sins of parents, 
with the anathema currently hurled at 
the new generation, this book comes as 
a relief to readers both young and old. 
Artistically proportioned, wrought from 
fine and delicate feeling, it rings true. 


* * eK * 


Hilda: Ware. By L. Allen Harker. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.00. 


FAMOUS author with a charming 

wife and two attractive children 
falls in love with his young secretary. 
Old stuff, apparently, but the reader 
finds a unique treatment of the triangle 
theme, for the three principal characters 
are unusual people who react in unusual 
ways to the difficult situation in which 
they find themselves. Imagine a loving 
wife helping her husband elope with 
another woman! That is exactly what 
happens, and it doesn’t seem the least bit 
odd — in fact, when one has discovered 
what sort of woman Hilda Ware is, it 
seems the most natural thing in the world. 
A quite delightful novel of English coun- 
try life. 


** * * * 


The Cubical City. By Janet Flanner. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 


E can stand a certain amount of sex 

in the novels of this day and gener- 
ation, can even find it typical and healthy. 
But when every phrase is clogged with 
consciousness of sex, when every simile 
has a sexual connotation, when sexual 
urgings are attributed to “ primordial in- 
stincts” which completely submerge the 
normal and decent reticences, the reader 
becomes threatened with aspiritual nausea. 
Such a piece as this first book of Miss 
Flanner’s of the life of a young artist in 
New York betrays a number of unhealthy 
symptoms in the author. And if she has 
begun this way, one wonders how and 
where she will bring up. At present she 
retains a disarming and comforting franke 
ness, to the extent that her work is re- 
moved from the category of the purely 
salacious. But the evidences of a literary 
neurasthenia are there. Her continual 
comparison of all natural phenomena with 
the characteristics of the flesh must soon 
be as exhausting to her as it already is to 
the reader. Iff (Continued on page 747) 
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What the World Is Doing 





(Keystone) 
SENATOR CHARLES L. MCNARY 
OREGON'S RADICAL SPONSOR OF FARM RELIEF 
SUBMITTED A NEW BILL TO CONGRESS ON DECEM- 
BER 14 EMBODYING SEVERAL OF THE RADICAL 
PROVISIONS OF THE McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 
WHICH WAS DEFEATED DURING THE LAST 
SESSION AFTER BEING FROWNED ON BY THE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Tier Senate voted 70 to 9 on Decem- 


ber 13 to dismiss the impeachment 
proceedings against Judge GeorcE 
W. Encuisu of the Eastern District of 
Illinois. Judge ENGLIsH was impeached by 
the House and resigned a 


I — _ week before he was to have 
Dropped appeared to stand trial 


before his Senatorial judges. 
The House voted to quash the impeach- 
ment proceedings in view of the judge’s 
resignation, and the Senate thereupon fol- 
lowed suit. Not, however, without some 
objection by fire eaters of the Upper 
House. Senator REED cryptically sug- 
gested, in asking that the Senate devise 
means of obtaining testimony in im- 
peachment proceedings without the neces- 
sity of sitting as a court, that “there are 
other impeachment proceedings neces- 
sary if I have been correctly informed.” 
Just what the Missouri Senator meant 
by his remark has not been revealed. He 
refused to explain it. Senator BLEAsE of 
South Carolina, Senator WHEELER of 
Montana, and Senator Dit of Washing- 
ton argued for continuing the impeach- 
ment proceedings, regardless of Judge 
ENGLIsH’s resignation. Senator Borax 
added a further air of mystery and im- 
pending action by suggesting that to drop 
proceedings against Judge ENc.IsH would 
give the Senate more time to “clean its 
own house.” 

It may be that some house cleaning 





Edited by Stewart Beach 


proceedings will be introduced at the 
present session should Col. Franx L. 
Smitu, Senator-elect from Illinois, be sent 
. to Washington to take his 
Ps th seat in the present session 
ontest : 
Certain © fill out the unexpired 
term of the late Senator 
Wiiuiam B. McKim ey. Illinois has not 
yet officially indicated her choice for the 
short session since the death of Senator 
McKin -ey, and there has been talk that 
Colonel Smit would be sent on immedi- 
ately. If so, the first of the campaign-fund 
charges would receive its airing in the 
Senate; for Illinois, it will be remembered, 
was, with Pennsylvania, one of the two 
States which came particularly under the 
fire of Senator James A. REEp’s Cam- 
paign Investigating Committee. Some- 
thing over $1,000,000 was spent in IIlinois, 
it was shown, and unquestionably a move 
will be made to keep Smitu from taking 
his seat whenever he appears in Washing- 
ton. At present, of course, he is not due 
until the convening of the seventieth 
Congress. But should he be appointed for 
the present short session, the question of 
his campaign expenditures would become 
a present concern of the sixty-ninth 
Congress. 

President Coo.ipce’s ill-starred pro- 
posal for a tax rebate from the Treasury 
surplus some time ago, with the qualifica- 
tions immediately imposed upon it by 
Secretary MELLon, has stirred up enough 
controversy thus far in the short session 
of Congress to last until adjournment 





(Wide World) 


next March. The Administration’s plan 
suffered short shrift at the hands of 
., the Republican cohorts in 
— Bill the House, who vetoed the 
elved . 
idea of any tax rebate on 
this year’s taxes, favoring rather a drastic 
reduction in the national debt. And with 
the defeat of the Democratic proposal for 
future tax reduction by the Republican 
balance of power on the Ways and Means 
Committee on December 11 have come 
allegations from Representative GARNER, 
Democrat, of Texas that the Administra- 
tion opposes reduction measures from 
ulterior motives. GARNER declares that 
the Treasury surplus for the fiscal year 
of 1927 will exceed $500,000,000, and that 
a modified schedule of taxation is not only 
feasible but in order. In the Administra- 
tion’s support of the plan to rebate back 
taxes he sees an effort to serve the “in- 
terests”” and the personal friends of the 
Republican party with a view to smooth- 
ing the path to success in the next elec- 
tions. The Garner bill has been defeated 
and the whole question shelved until 
after the holiday recess. 

If Mr. Garner’s figures are correct, the 
present trend toward a drastic reduction 
of the national indebtedness by Con- 
gress would allow a payment — taking 
into consideration forthcoming receipts 
exceeding half a billion from interest on 
foreign loans — of something over a $1,- 
000,000,000. At least this question of dis- 
posing of what will surely be an unusually 
large surplus of public funds will give 





IN SEARCH OF MORE SCANDALS TO INVESTIGATE 


THE SENATE CAMPAIGN INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE, CONSISTING OF SENATORS GOFF OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
KING OF UTAH, JAMES A. REED OF MISSOURI, CHAIRMAN, AND McNARY OF OREGON, MEETS FOR THE FIRST 
TIME SINCE THE ILLINOIS PROBE TO DECIDE A COURSE OF ACTION FOR THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 
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Congress another subject to argue about 
in the next ten weeks. 

As an added note of discord at the Capi- 
tol comes the rapidly strengthening prepa- 
rations on the part of the Wes‘ern radicals 
to block any move for farm relief which 

might gain the support of 
eae the President. With the 
arm Bill . : , : 
immediate quashing by his 
own party of the President’s tax rebate 
proposals, the chances of a good fight in 
the present session of Congress were less- 
ened and the chief trick in the opposition’s 
bag was rendered useless. The Western 
farm group have wasted no time, there- 
fore, in unearthing another way of reflect- 
ing discredit on the Administration in the 
eyes of the electorate. There is already 
been shown a disposition on the part of 
the radical wing, headed by Senator Nor- 
ris of Nebraska, the President’s most 
bitter critic, to do anything within the 
next two months to prevent the formula- 
tion of a definite administrative program 
either, as is scarcely probable, toward the 
support of the sadly battered McNary- 
Haugen bill or a new compromise measure. 
As a first step, Senator McNary of 
Oregon introduced a new bill on Decem- 
ber 14 which retains some of the most 
striking provisions of its predecessor, 
notably the demand for a system of equal- 
ization fees which particularly aroused 
the ire of the Administration last year. 
The move to keep up price levels through 
government control of commodity sur- 
pluses has been modified, but a clause 
calling for a Federal loan of a quarter of 
a billion to put through the equalization 
scheme has been included. Stabilization 
through control of surpluses — rice and 
cotton are included — seems to be the 
end-all of the plan, rather than actual 
Federal manipulation. No immediate ex- 
citement was caused by the introduction 
of Senator McNary’s measure, which is 
not altogether surprising inasmuch as the 
mood of the present legislative session 
seems to be merely to stall along until defi- 
nite action one way or another becomes 


impossible before seventieth Congress’ 


convenes. 

Coincidental with the McNary pro- 
posal come rumors that a compromise bill 
may soon be introduced in behalf of the 
Administration which would provide for 

e _ huge government’ ware- 

Rumored houses for farm products, 

but which should not favor 
governmental control of sales. 

Even if the sixty-ninth Congress shows 
no signs of enacting any important legis- 
lation, at least the Committee on Com- 
mittees has been buzzing with activity. 

’ Its most notable action has 
a. been the reinstatement of 
Senator Frazier of North 


Dakota on the roster of Republicans in 
good standing. He, together with Senators 
Brooxuart and Lapp, and the late Sena- 
tor La Fo..etTe of Wisconsin, were read 





(Acme) 


out of the lists in 1924 for supporting the 
Wisconsin man’s candidacy for the Presi- 


‘dency in opposition to Mr. Coo.ipce. He 


has now been unanimously voted a “mem- 
ber for the majority” and restored to all 
the committee positions from which he 
was ousted two years ago. His position on 
the Committee on Indian Affairs is now 
secure, and in view of his seniority he will 
automatically succeed the recently de- 
feated Senator Harre.p of Oklahoma in 
charge after the next session. In addition, 
he now holds a seat on the Banking and 
Currency, Mines, Pensions, and Post 
Office committees. The party caucus of 
December 14 also ratified the appoint- 
ment of Senator Norris of Nebraska, 
present leader of the insurgents and stand- 
ard bearer of the old La Fo.tetrte forces, 
as chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
in place of Idaho’s sword swallower ex- 
traordinary, Senator Borax, who desires 
to continue as head and voice of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. Following 
Norris’ abdication, Senator McNary 
was appointed to the chairmanship of the 
Agricultural Committee, at the same 
time giving up his seat on the Irrigation 
Committee. Senator WaLTER E. Epce of 
New Jersey was chosen to take the place 
of the late Senator Wi1LL1am B. McKINLEY 
of Illinois on the Finance Committee as 
had been expected since the latter lost 
reélection to Col. Frank L. Smiru, into 
whose primary campaign expenditures 
Senator James REED made such a sensa- 
tional probe in the summer. In addi- 
tion, the New Jersey man will serve on the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
which will decide the contests of Senators- 
elect SmirH and Vare, and Senator GouLp 
of. Maine. Senator GouLp, to some of 


FOUR NEW SENATORS ARRIVE IN WASHINGTON 

MESSRS STEWART OF IOWA, HAWES OF MISSOURI, GOULD OF MAINE, AND WALSH OF MASSACHUSETTS ARRIVE 
AT THE CAPITAL TO TAKE THEIR SEATS IN CONGRESS AND PREFIX TO THEIR NAMES THE TITLE OF UNITED 
STATES SENATOR 


whose past actions in New Brunswick 
Senator Watsu of Montana took violent 
exception when the Congress convened, 
was given positions on the Commerce, 
District of Columbia, Manufactures, and 
Public Buildings committees. The only 
remaining changes of importance were 
the seating of the insurgents La Fo.tette, 
Nye, and HowE tt on the committees of 
the Post Office, Public Lands, and Naval 
Affairs, respectively. 

The trial of Former Secretary of the 
Interior ALBERT B. Fatt and Epwarp L. 
DoueEny, millionaire oil operator, in the 
Federal District Court at Washington for 

bribery in connection with 
Fall Doheny the leasing of Elk Hills 

Naval Reserve and the 
construction of storage tanks at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, closed dramatically on 
December 16 after Owen J. Roserts, in 
charge of the Government’s prosecution, 
had summed up his case for the jury. 
The tongue-lashing which Mr. Roserts 
administered to the defendants was 
characterized as one of the most vitriolic 
ever delivered in a Federal court. Frank 
J. Hocan, attorney for the defense, in 
replying to the summing up of his op- 
ponent’s arguments, declared that the 
prosecutor’s words constituted “‘as whole- 
sale and as vicious a villification as ever 
polluted the atmosphere of a court of 
justice.” Attorney Hocan declared that 
the loan of $100,000 to Fatt by Doueny, 
which is the original bone of contention 
in the trial, was made purely in the name 
of a friendship which had existed between 
the two men since the days when DouNnEy 
was a prospector and Fatt a struggling 
young lawyer. As for the Pearl Harbor 
storage tanks, counsel ‘declared that any 
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STEFAN RADITCH 
LONG A BITTER OPPONENT OF NICHOLAS PACH- 
ITCH SERBIAN PREMIER BY WHOSE DEATH HE 
SEES A WAY OPEN FOR THE USURPATION OF 
GOVERNMENTAL LEADERSHIP IN THIS BALKAN 
HOTBED OF UNREST 


man who had given his son to his country 
during the World War would never 
dream of attempting to defraud that 
same country either in that connection 
or in the case of the original leasing of 
the naval oil lands. In the afternoon of 
December 15 the case was given to the 
jury, and the next morning, after an 
eight-hour deadlock, the defendants were 
acquitted. 

The whole transaction was character- 
ized by Mr. Roserts at the close of his 
testimony as “dirty business,” and said 
that Fait knew it when he entered into 

tall it. With the final placing 

Mawes A of the case in the hands of 

the jury, one of the bitterest 
and most thoroughly paraded trials of 
its kind that has so far taken place in the 
United States is brought to a close. 

In the meantime, Harry F. Sivcrair, 
scheduled for criminal trial on December 
17 on similar charges with the former 
Harpinc Secretary, was fighting tooth 
and nail to have the case 
against them quashed on 
the ground of a technicality 
based upon the claim that the so-called 
Walsh bill, prohibiting appeals from 
interlocutory decrees of lower courts, and 
certain other statutes regarding admis- 
sible evidence are all invalid. The attempt 
to forestall proceedings seemed merely 
to be an eleventh-hour gesture on the-part 
of the defendants. 

On December 14 the Senate adopted the 
proposal of Senator James Wapswortn, 
Republican, of New York to permit the 
entry of some 35,000 wives 
and children of aliens ad- 
mitted to the country prior 
to July 1, 1924. By a vote of 39 to 37 the 
measure, proposed as an amendment to a 


Sinclair. 
Fights 


Quota Law 
Waived 


bill which recently. passed the House 
allowing the entry, outside the quota 
restrictions, of women who had sur- 
rendered their rights to citizenship by 
marrying aliens, was sent to the lower 
body for final approval. Senator Cope- 
LAND, Democratic colleague of the New 
York Republican who retires from office 
in March, favored the amendment. But 
Senator Davin A. REEpD, Republican, 
of Pennsylvania declared that its ratifica- 
tion meant the “bowing to the clubbing 
of certain groups of aliens who were band- 
ing together to exert political influence.” 
Senator WapswortTH, in explaining his 
measure, stated that it was merely to 
hasten the entry of the aliens in question, 
under the direction of the Department of 
Labor, which would ordinarily become 
permissible in 1929. 

With a decision reached on December 
12 by representatives of France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Belgium, and Japan to 
abandon all forcible control over Ger- 
many after January 31, 
1927, comes the termina- 

Withdrawn tion of a controversy which 

has been agitating the for- 
mer Allies at Geneva for months. Al- 
though this general agreement has had no 
formal ratification by the powers and 
carries no signatures, there is no danger, 
according to Sir AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, 
British representative, that it will be 
repudiated by any of the Governments 
concerned. The final concord was reached 
only after ARIsTIDE Brianp had received 
the consent of the French Cabinet to 
enter into the discussion with a view to 
definite settlement, and after Germany 
had withdrawn its statement that under 
no consideration should any League com- 
mission have charge of possible arbitra- 
tion or decision in regard to the matter of 
armaments and her eastern fortresses. 
As the informal pact now stands, inter- 
allied control over Germany will cease at 
the close of next month provided Ger- 
many will submit any disputes in regard 
to the frontier fortifications and the 
exportation of arms which are not suc- 
cessfully arbitrated before the Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference on February 1 to the 





League of Nations Council for unques- 
tioned settlement. 

Meanwhile, the financial situation in 
France approaches a crisis. The recent 
rapid rise in the market value of the 
franc, and the accompanying fluctuations 
without prospect of stabili- 
zation anywhere in the 
near future, has brought 
trade almost to a standstill. Merchants 
and public alike are extremely wary of 
any extensive trading; manufacturers are 
laying off large numbers of workers; and 
the purchase and sale of outside bonds 
has virtually ceased. Everyone seems to 
be sitting tight and waiting to see what 
the franc will do next — with every ex- 
pectation that whatever happens will 
only add further to the confusion. 
Premier Porncaré’s recent efforts to put 
the franc back on its feet again without 
resorting to revaluation were entirely 
successful. But with no chance of stabili- 


Crisis Over 
Rise of Franc 


‘zation so long as its present. fluctuation 


and change continue, its rise can do little 
but alarm the economic branches of the 
nation. In the opinion of foreign govern- 
ments, the franc must take its inevitable 
beating much as did the mark before it 
can be stablized, even at a much lower 
figure, according to a gold standard. 

The Geneva Protocol barring the use of 
poison gas in warfare has been returned 
by the United States Senate to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations at the motion 

of Chairman Boran of 


rene Idaho, who originally ad- 
re vanced the resolution of 


approval. It is assumed that 
the committee intends to revise the resolu- 
tion in such a way that it will not meet 
with the violent opposition which greeted 
it on the Senate floor at its first appear- 
ance. The American Legion has set itself 
definitely against the provisions of the 
treaty, as have Chairman WapswortH 
of the Senate Military Committee, the 
American Chemical Society, and the 
Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers’ Association. General PrERsHING, 
despite the attitude of the Legion, favors 
the antigas agreement, as does Secretary 
of State KELLocc. 
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JUST A SCRAP OF PAPER 
YET THIS HARMLESS-LOOKING NOTE WAS THE CAUSE OF ONE OF THE MOST SENSATIONAL BRIBERY TRIALS 
IN RECENT YEARS, INVOLVING THE FORMER SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR AND ONE OF THE WEALTHIEST 
OIL OPERATORS IN THE UNITED STATES, WHICH IS NOW DRAWING TO ITS CLOSE BEFORE A FEDERAL JURY IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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(Continued from page 743) there is to be 
a second, novel from Miss Flanner’s pen, 
let it follow her undoubted talents along 
a less muddied plane. 


* * * * * 


The Christmas Heretic and Other Stories. 
By J. Edgar Park. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. $1.00. 


HREE delightful Christmas stories 

that remind one of Dickens’ “ Christ- 
mas Carol” in their general tone. The 
author, who is president of Wheaton 
College, has long been famous for the 
beauty of his language and much in 
demand as a college preacher. He writes 
about everyday people in a friendly, 
humorous way that leaves one chuckling 
a little and thinking a lot. 


** * kK * 


The Answering Voice. Edited by Sara 
Teasdale. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 


OETRY anthologies are, as a rule, 

intended merely as so much velvet for 
editor and publisher, occasionally adding 
lustre to a name already somewhat lus- 
trous. But in this collection of a hundred 
love lyrics by women, Miss Teasdale has 
given us something more than a publish- 
er’s plug. She has set forth definite proof 
of the deftness of women poets in the art 
of phrasing pretty conceits musically and 
with striking sincerity. Our only regret 
is that Miss Teasdale herself is not 
represented. 

** KK * 


‘foanna Godden Married and Other Stories. 
By Sheila Kaye-Smith. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


EADERS of “Joanna Godden” will 
be deeply interested in this sequel — 
a chronicle of Joanna’s new life. She lives 
with Martha Relph, a former servant, 
until after her son Martin is born, then 
she buys another farm on the western 
edge of Sussex far enough from her old 
home to start life anew unhampered by 
past mistakes. She is more successful in 
managing her farm than in bringing up 
her son, who needs a father’s discipline. 
The Great War comes, and Joanna sees 
Bertie Hill, the father of her boy, wounded 
and dying in a hospital. He begs her to 
marry him, and she decides she will, 
although it means a great sacrifice because 
she loves another man. The story ends 
happily, for Bertie dies and Joanna marries 
the man she loyes. Joanna is an interesting 
and lovable woman, and the author’s 
portrayal of her development is a mas- 
terly piece of work. 

The book also contains eight short 
stories, most of them with Miss Kaye- 
Smith’s own Sussex for background. 
They have the skillful characterization 
and distinguished style one has come to 
expect of this young English writer. 


Letters to the Editor 





Coolidge Reneges 
Durham, New Hampshire. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I have just read your editorial in the 
issue of November 27, relating to Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s Armistice Day speech at 
Kansas City. I want to say that I thor- 
oughly agree with your editorial. 

I was in Geneva when the question of 
the American reservation was being dis- 
cussed by the representatives of the 
signatory powers to the World Court 
protocol, and-I can testify that “those 
nations honestly and diligently tried with 
the best of good will so to interpret our 
Senate reservations that we may be given 
the most favored nation treatment.” 
There was every disposition on the part 
of the statesmen assembled to do every- 
thing possible to bring the United States 
into membership in the World Court with- 
out embarrassment and ruin of the whole 
plan by giving to the United States a 
preferred position among the member 
powers. I feel as you do that this state- 
ment on the World Court by our President 
marks the surrender of the last bit of 
idealism which his party possessed. 

H. W. Smirtn, 
Professor of Economics, 


University of New Hampshire. 





Spiking a Myth 
' Lincoln, Nebraska. 
To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I read Eunice Chapin’s article, “The 
Farmer Thinks for Himself,” in the 
November 27 issue of THE INDEPENDENT, 
with interest. I especially was impressed 
with her reference to a certain feeling 
among Easterners that the farmer suffers 
from an inferiority complex. Her answer 
to that charge is well made. 

If it merely were a matter of making 
charges, we of the agricultural regions 
could as properly say that a certain class 
of Easterners are suffering from a superior- 
ity complex, than which I do not know of 
anything less commendable. 

SaMvuEL R, McKeE vie, 
Publisher, “‘ The Nebraska Farmer.” 





The Facts Pied 
Washington, D.C. 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I realize that the Senate has no friends, 
but it just happens that your latest charge 
against the Senate and the “lame ducks,” 
so unfortunately pilloried in your last 
number, is not correct. 

Senator Norris’ amendment has not 
“been passed by the House several 


times.” In fact, the House has never 
passed it, although the Senate has done 
so more than once. 
Hiram BincHam, 
United States Senator 
from Connecticut. 


Editor’s Note: —In an: editorial, entitled 
“A Crutch for the Lame Duck ” in THE 
INDEPENDENT for December 4, appeared 
the statement to which Senater Bingham 
has justly taken exception. 





The Fickle Ballot Box 
Oakland, California. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: ~ 
Dear Sir,— - 

In Tue INDEPENDENT for November 13 
you say “California arid New York have 
come to the same conclusion in regard to 
the Government’s ability to oust the boot- 
legger.” That was a remarkable remark 
and I don’t see what there could have been 
about the recent election in this State to 
call it out. The repeal of the Wright law, 
California’s enforcement act, was one of 
the questions voted on, and we voted No 
by more than 50,000 majority. The pro- 
hibition law is being enforced here in 
California, and were it not for the Hearst 
newspapers it would be more effective. 


W. P. Hype. 


Editor’s Note. —Early returns from Cali- 
fornia indicated that the State had repu- 
diated the Wright law by so substantial a 
vote that Tue [npEPENDENT felt justified 
in making this statement. Unfortunately, 
the issue went to press before a correc- 
tion could be made. 





Sins of Exaggeration 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

As a Californian, born in San Francisco, 
and resident in this State during every 
period of notable earthquake activity in 
the last fifty years, may I comment a little 
upon your editorial paragraph on “Sins 
of Omission” in the issue of THe INnpE- 
PENDENT for Nov. 6? 

In the first place, I do not believe that 
you have been correctly informed con- 
cerning our “interminable succession of 
minor earthquakes” “during the last two 
months”; and, in the second place, it is 
obvious that you cannot realize the 
Californian’s attitude toward earth- 
quakes in general here. 

I have not been out of California for 
over a year, and during that time have 
moved about a good deal within the 
State. I have not once experienced the 
slightest shock. If any occurred, it must 
have been too (Continued on page 748) 
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“TUFTON” 


Adjoining Monticello, home of Thomas 
Jefferson. A splendid estate of 800 acres 
on the Rivanna River, 4 miles from 
Charlottesville. A beautiful country 
home, a highly productive farm and one 
of Virginia’s most interesting old Colo- 
nial properties. 


E. S. WILDER & CO., Realtors 
CHARLOTTESVILLE VIRGINIA 














COUNTRY Estate FOR SALE 


160 acres highly developed land at Staats- 
burg-on-Hudson, 85 miles from New York, on 
Albany Post Road; magnificent view of Cats- 
kills; improved with one stone residence, 11 
rooms, 3 baths; all improvements; connected 
with Village water system; rooms in 
Superintendent’s house; two farm cottages, one 
with all improvements; large barns and garage, 
completely stocked with cattle; excellent con- 
dition, within one-half mile of Hudson River, 
completely surrounded by large country es- 
tates; may be divided into two separate es- 
tates; $110,000, including all cattle and farm 
equipment, $25,000 cash; balance secured by 
mortgage. For personal inspection, listing by 
agencies or further details, inquire 

JOHN B. VAN DE WATER, Attorney 
Poughkeepsie New York 





Original Autographed Letters- of Celebrities 
of all nations bought and sold. Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
Publisher ‘‘ The Collector,’’ $1.00. Established 1887 
578 Madison Ave., New York City 


of Famous Persens bought 
AU [ OGRAPHS and sold. Free weekly 
lists sent on request. 
ADELINE ROBERTS 
51 West 4oth St. New York, N. Y. 











FOR QUICK SALE 
Big, fine, registered Police pups, three months 
old, $17.50 and $20. Bull pups from imported 
sire, $12.50 and $15. One brood matron Ger- 
man Police, $50. I must sell. 


Edina N. R. HATFIELD Missouri 














HOUNDS 


High-class coonhounds, combination hunters, 
rabbithounds: trial. Catalogue, 5 cents. 
CLAYTON KENNELS 


Finger Tennessee 





Give the Children a Gift 


that will be a lively gift for yearstocome. A smooth Fox 
Terrier or a toy terrier puppy. Some registerable. All 
ages. References exchanged if desired. All stock sold on 
approval. C.O. D. orders accepted. Order early. 


MRS. CARMEN WELCH, Herrick, Illinois. 





TRAINED DOGS 


Coon, Skunk, Fox, Wolf, and Rabbit Hounds. 
Sent on 10 days’ trial. 
Oo. C. O. KENNELS 


Oconee Illinois 


(Continued from page 747) slight to arouse 
a light sleeper. Some weeks ago, San 
Francisco and its vicinity experienced 
definite shocks. That very day, our 
evening papers appeared in Los Angeles 
with headlines: — “Buildings sway like 
trees in San Francisco.” Later reports 
showed the absurdity of such sensational 
exaggeration. My sons, who were there, 
told me later that it never occurred 
to them to take the little shocks seriously. 

You are quite right: “the press of this 
great State” doesn’t consider it worth 
while to record the tiny quakes that no 
one notices anyway, except: the man in 
charge of the seismographic records. Your 
exaggerations in these paragraphs are 
unlike the reliable statement of facts that 
usually distinguishes the pages of THE 
INDEPENDENT. Never has “a city been 
leveled” here in this State! In the great 
San Francisco earthquake, —and I was 
there at the time, — the main damage by 
shock was on “made” land, near the 
water front, and all the other troubles 














were due to the breaking of the big water 
mains. The city decidedly was not 
“leveled.” In Santa Barbara, during the 
severe earthquake over a year ago, the 
town was decidedly not “leveled.” 
Buildings fell only along the line of a 
“fault,” in a comparatively small section 
of the town. Never have “casualties 
mounted into the thousands.” You really 
can’t imagine how funny that sounds to 
one who has been here in California over 
fifty years. Californians rea/ly don’t mind 
“minor earthquakes,” because it is the 
rarest thing in the world for any damage 
to be done by them. Please forgive me if 
I say that that sentence about the roofs 
of bungalows falling in is about the 
silliest thing I ever read. Even in a very 
severe earthquake, a frame building is 
apt to be pretty safe, especially a one- 
story building, such as a bungalow. 
Yesterday an old friend, born in San 
Francisco, stopped to see me on her way 
home to Berkeley from New York, via the 
Panama Canal. She was telling of an ex- 
perience she had had not so'long ago on 
Riverside Drive in New York when a 
sudden storm with a violent gale had 
come up, and she was in great danger of 
being hit by flying objects before she 
could gain a shelter. “And Easterners 
talk about our earthquakes!” she ex- 
claimed. “I'd risk a California earthquake 
any day rather than an Eastern storm!” 
I will admit that the papers “hush- 
hush” unfavorable occurrences. They do 
not tell that California has the second 
worst record in the United States for 
smallpox. They do not .inform the gen- 
eral public that politically Los Angeles is 
one of the most corrupt cities in the 
country. They do not advertise the fact 
that, though southern California went 
“dry” in the recent elections to repeal the 
Wright Act, Los Angeles is the easiest 
place in the world in which to get a drink. 


Let me repeat and emphasize: Cali- 
fornians do not worry about earthquakes. 
In all recorded history, California has not 
suffered as the Middle West has during 
the past eight months. Our press doesn’t 
“feature” earthquakes because no one is 
particularly interested in them. 
Gertrupe W. Pace. 





All Glue! 
Boston. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir,— 

As a believer in progress and mass pro- 
duction, permit me to applaud the whole- 
some revival of destruction as evidenced 
in record reports on the fates of gridiron 
goal posts. All too many of our products 
are durable to an extent which retards the 
country from full production. How do you 
imagine the motor-car industry could have 
grown to its present proportions unless 
cars wore themselves out quickly? 











The trouble with the goal-post business 
from the start has been its smallness of 
scale and opportunity. In the first place, 
the business was seasonal; in the second, 
goal posts, being subject to: no severe 
strain, lasted several years. Consequently, 
there existed no incentive to organize the 
production and distribution of goal posts, 
thereby creating another industrial in- 
stitution with offices and overhead scat- 
tered over the nation. Moreover, here was 
a pitiful lack of research. No one cared 
whether goal posts were made of wood or 
steel or kiln-dried potato peelings. And, of 
course, appealing over the heads of mid- 
dlemen to the ultimate goal-post con- 
sumers was out of the question. Now all is 
changed, and a great industry is being 
added to the resources of the nation, thus 
making more work for everyone. 

I once lived in a city dedicated to the 
production of furniture. It was founded by 
some dreary old parties who saw a merit 
in long-lived articles. In consequence, the 
town just staggered along from one 
census to another. Eventually, it was 
rescued by a farseeing business man who 
substituted veneers for solid wood and 
glue for wooden pegs. As a result, the town 
has boomed ever since on the strength of 
reorders. As its furniture falls apart in the 
highly heated homes of America, the 
owners rejoice; no right-minded person 
wants to live with the same furniture all 
his life. Today this community maintains 
a coOperative research bureau whose 
chief duty is to reduce the quality and 
quantity of glue to the abséfute minimum. 
Since horses are the chief source of glue, 
the bureau is experimenting with horse 
diets and has about come to the con- 
clusion that horses fed on waffles and 
maple syrup make up into worse and 
more glue than any others. 

The moral is obvious. 

SENAx. 
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9 TIMES OUT OF 10 


We can ay Reviewers’ copies (which 
look just like new) of the Latest Books 
advertised in this magazine or elsewhere, at 
savings of 15% to 50%. 

As we have few of each title, we prefer 
you to send us a list of books —— and 
let us send you them C. O. D 
extra), at a guaranteed saving of 15 Ss or 
more. You will be promptly notified 
titles we do not have. -If for any porto 
you are dissatisfied with the condition of 
the books, your money will be promptly 
refunded. 

Bargain Catalogues on request 


SEIPPaRs SACs 


BOOK LOVERS 
Want distinctive STORIES 


Novels, books on Social, Economic, and 
Political problems, History, Biography, 
Travel, Adventure, Essays, Poems serious 
and humorous, etc. We examine and pub- 
lish any work found available. Your free 
copy, Books that get Public Hearing, ex- 
plains our service to Authors. 

Send for it now 


THE 
CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE CO. 
254 Drexel Bldg. Philadelphia 
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BOOKS 
for Discriminating Readers 
Religious Books a Specialty 
ee _ a Fiction 


| PI LGRIM asa 
* BOOKSTORE + 
14 Beacon Street - Boston~-19 S. LaSalle Street 


FOREIGN BOOKS 
Free catalogue of French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German books. State language desired. 


SCHOENHOF’S 
(Established 1856) 
387 Washington St. 


Books of All Publishers 


Let us send you our catal ~ a announce- 
ments of new 


SHEEHAN’S BOOKSTORE 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS 


15th to 20th Century _ 
An interesting catalogue mailed free. 
Howes, Bookseller 
485, OLp LONDON RoapD Hastincs, ENGLAND 











Boston, Mass. 











All books reviewed: in this magazine sent post free 
anywhere. We supply libraries and clubs. 
ISRAEL SOIFER 





“‘Every Book—By Mail”’ 
1244 Clay Avenue 7? New York City 
FIRST pe AND UNUSUAL BOOKS 
mailed upon request 
JULIAN OOKSHOP 


1625 Eastern Parkway Brooklyn, New York 


When you think of books think of 
THE R. L. JAMES BOOK Co. 
116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Send for Our Catalogues of Old and New Books 

















Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


THe INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Tue Erernat Question, 1. Look up in the Book 
of Job the particular reference with which this arti- 
cle opens. Find out the exact situation in which Job 
found himself, and the reasons for his being in this 
situation. Visualize the scene so vividly for yourself 
that you could easily picture it for others, 2. As 
you study this plea of Job’s, quoted in the first 
paragraph, do you find yourself in agreement with 
the author’s implication, that the cry is still voiced 
by multitudes of people? What evidence could you 
produce to prove or disprove the assertion? 3. How 
did the early followers of Christ find an answer to 
the query? 4. In what respects do you find the answer 
of the scientist—as explained in the third paragraph 
— satisfactory? In what respects unsatisfactory? 5. 
Discuss the attitude of those who argue God into 
the universe because of humanity’s deep need, and 
seek physical assurance of His presence. 6. Look 
up the stories of the lives of Saint Francis, of Saint 
Theresa, of Jonah, of David, and of Peter, and dis- 
cuss the events in connection with this theme. 


Protest. 1. Imagining yourself the poet submit- 
ting this contribution to the editor of THe INpE- 
PENDENT, write a letter in which you set forth in 
detail the circumstances that gave rise to the 
fundamental idea of this poem and the processes 
through which it found final expression. Of course, 
you will have to use your imagination, but you can 
first be sure of the central thought. 2. Or you may 
prefer to imagine yourself to be the Editor of THE 
INDEPENDENT, writing to the poet a letter in which 
you comment on the appeal which the verses make 
and explaining why you decided to accept it for 
publication. 3. Some of you have perhaps been inter- 
ested from time to time in noticing how the expres- 
sion of one point of view often calls to mind the 
exact opposite. Gold and gray, sunshine and rain, 
happiness and sorrow, /’allegro and il penseroso are 
linked together by the law of contrast. 


LisTENING TO THE Wor-p. 1. What do you dis- 
cover in the opening of this that lures you on? 
Or — if you are not so impressed — what is there 
that produces just the opposite effect? 2. Notice the 
use of two methods in the beginning: (a) the talk 
with the mathematician is reported in indirect dis- 
course; (b) the talk with the mystic is reported in 
direct discourse. Compare the effects. 3. Reproduce 
the description of the rocky isle and the surround- 
ing calm. What is significant about the dreamer’s 
bowing his head when he sees the little boy? 4. The 
question, ““How was he dressed?” is sudden and 
arresting. Do you see good reasons for its use? 5. 
Notice that in the stone house the mathematician 
is apparently teaching the child about the various 
things that the modern world regards as of great 
importance. Enumerate and comment on each. 6. 
As the child listens with the receivers strapped to 
his ears, what does the Tiny One ledff of modern 
life? And what does it all signify? Comment espe- 
cially ~ om the empty cathedrals and the crowded 
jazz cafés. 7. The dreamer interrupts and whispers 
to the teacher, “Show Him the other things.” 
What is significant in the contrast? And how is the 
effect upon the Christ Child portrayed? 8. As you 
finish reading this brilliant allegory, what deep im- 
pression does it finally leave upon you? 





BOOKS 
Send at once for new catalogue No. 100. 
THE GOLDEN GALLEON PRESS 
Rare Book Department 
Colorado Springs Box 1069 Colorado 
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Fresh 
FLORIDA ORANGES 


Fresh Sweet Florida Oranges, $3 per 
box of three hundred, large size. 
Sound fruit and satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money back. We pay express 
charges. A box of these makes an 
appreciated Christmas gift. Remit 
with order. 


ACME FARMS 
Gainesville sige: Florida 


—FLORIDA 


“The Anteroom to Heaven; no State income or inheri- 
tance taxes; the finest year ‘round climate in the world; 
heaviest crops marketed in the winter months, bringing 
highest prices in the frozen Northern markets. We have an 
investment, a home, grove, or farm for you. Write today 
for Free Booklet ‘‘The Largest Orange Tree in the World,”’ 
and new list. 
TAMPA-WEST COAST .REALTY CO., Inc. 

Opp. Post Office “Since before the War."’ Tampa, Florida 


THE BELLAMY INN 
Beaufort, South Carolina 

Small, exclusive, modern furnace-heated inn, every 
room with bath. Delightfully situated on bay. Tennis, 
golf, excellent hunting and fishing. Lots of sunshine, with 
average winter temperature 57°, 

Also lovely 6-room cottage connected with inn. Write 
for rates and further details. 
































In sealed tins. Sent 
apg post C. O. D. 


ca lb. Ready to 
serve. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. “I nev- 
er tasted a finer 


Cooked—Boned— 
Sweetened— 
Langley Wharton Co., Direct Importers 
88 Broad St. t., Boston, Mass. 


DANISH and 
WESTPHALIAN 














UNITED STATES STAMPS 
PRICE LIST FREE 
1923 issue, $2.00 blue for $.35; $5.00 bi-color for $1.60. 
B. L. VOORHEES 
7 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 


STAMPS 1,000 fine Postage 
stamps, all different, 
$1.00. Stamp collections bought. 
JOSEPH HOFFMAN 
135 West 42nd Street New York City 








Oo Pp 
AIR-MAIL Circ fiown * from 1911-26. alte 


COLLECTORS! mail stamps of the world, etc., is ready 
(A ion formed today will be of 
inestimable value in years to come.) 

BERKSHIRE EXCHANGE 
Cummington Massachusetts 








FIRST STAMP ISSUED 
Great Britain, 1840—1d. black, $1.25 

R. H. A. GREEN, 318 Park Avenue, Willmette, Illinois 
PICTURE STAMPS 


BELGIAN CONGO PS "iterenn 12: 


A. C. DOUGLAS 
HAWKESBURY 


STAMPS, 19th and 20th 
125 Century, to those sending FREE! 
reference, mentioning this magasine and asking for 
approvals to sell on consignment. 


Reliance Stamp Co. Auburndale, Mass. 
44 STAMPS 10 di. Ching Se Bai. Egypt, 


fe 25 diff. British Cols., 5c. 15 diff. Swi 

5 diff. Turkey, 10c. 100 diff. H ary, 10c. Best 
Peclabie Hin; tye 1000 for 10c. Lists 
HAROLD EPARD 














ONTARIO 








Hyattsville, Md. 














Is a State Church 


inevitable? 


Again — readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT 


‘ 

WILL RECEIVE, AT FIRST HAND, THe 
~ CONCLUSIONS OF A COMPETENT OB- 
SERVER IN A FIELD OF VITAL INTEREST 


Commencing with the January 8 
issue, THE INDEPENDENT will 


publish a series of articles by 


Albert ‘C. Dieffenbach 


Dr. Dieffenbach is widely quoted as 
“The Man Who Discovered Fundameén- 
talism.”’ In a recent:article in the New 
York World, he asserts that ‘‘a State re- 
ligion has actually been established in 
Tennessee.” The Literary Digest quotes 
him as saying: ‘It is conceivable that 
the example of Tennessee will be made 
universal.”’ 


] THE INDEPENDENT 


Special Of, fi Cre 10 Arlington St., Boston, Massachusetts 
NEW READERS d like to become acquainted with THE INDEPENDENT. 


Please send me the next thirty-four issues (eight zonths’ 
MAY RECEIVE subscription) at. the Special Rate of $2.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
for 8 months (34 issues) 


for $ .00 
only 























